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NEW CHANNELS FOR TRADE. 


A STATISTICAL AND COMMERCIAL VIEW QF 
SWEDEN. 


J N the present eventful contest between the desolator of Europe, 
aided by his dependent sovereigns on the one hand, and the few 
nations on the other who dare to oppose his lawless ambition,--- 
our brave ally Sweden stands pre-eminently conspicugus, and 
justly demands attention. 

The kingdom of Sweden is of a very considerable extent, 
being from the most southern promoptory of Seone to the 
northern extremity of Swedish Lapland, not less than 1150 
British miles in length, and in breadth, from the Norwegian Alps 
to the limits of Russia, about 600. The contents in square miles 
have been computed at 208,912; and the inhabitants being some 
yearsago supposed 2,977,346, there will be 14 to the square 
mile, including Swedish Pomerania, computed at 1440 square 
miles, and 103,345 inhabitants. But more recent accounts fix 


. the population of this country at 3,000,000. , 


Sweden is divided into 28 provinces, which may be disposed 
in the following manner. 
1 Upland 
2 Sendermanland 
3 Nerike or Sweden proper. 
4 Westmanland 
& Dalerne, or Dalecariia 
VOL. Ie 3> 
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6 West Gothland 
7 East Gothland 
8 South Gothland 
9 Jemtland 
10 Angermanland 
11 Medelpad 
12 Halsingland 
13 Gastrikland 
14 Herjeadalen 
15 West Bothnia 
16 Asele Lappmark 
17 Umea Lappmark 
18 Pitea Lappmark 
19 Lulea Lappmark 
20. Tornea Lappmark 
21 Kemi Lappmark 


22 Uleaborg 
23 Wasa or East Bothnia. 


or West: Norland. 


\ or Swedish Lapland. 





24 Kuopio Karelen, or Ca- 
relia 
25 Tavastland and Nyland \ oy Finland. 
26 Abo and Bjorneborg 
27 Kymmengard 
28 Swedish Pomerania in Upper Saxony. 


Of these provinces, Sweden Proper is justly considered the 
chief: it is bounded on the north by Norwegian Lapland; on 
the east by Russia ; on the south by the Baltic Sea, and the 
Gulf of Finland; and on the west by the Categate, Scagerrack, 
and Norway. The Island of Rogenor Rugen is included in 
Swedish Pomerania; which is bounded by Mecklenburgh, 
Prussian Pomerania, and by the Baltic Sea. 


The climate of Sweden is various, according to the more or 
less northerly situation of the various provinces that compose this 
kingdom, in the middle regions of which winter maintains a long 
and dreary sway. Thus, it has been observed, the Gulf of 
Bothnia becomes one field of ice: and:travellers pass on it from 
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Finland by the isles of Aland. In the most southern provinces, 
where the grand mass of the population is centered, the climate 
may be compared to that of Scotland, which lies under the same 
parallel; but the western gales from the Atlantic, which deluge 
the Scottish highlands with perpetual rain, and form the chief 
obstacle to improvement, are little felt. Inthe north the summer 
is hot, by the reflection of the numerous mountains, and the 
extreme length of the days; for at Tornea, in Swedish Lapland, 
the sun is fur some weeks visible at midnight; and the winter 
in return presents many weeks of complete darkness. Yet these 
long nights are relieved, by the light of the moon, by the 
reflection of the snow, and by the Aurora Borealis, or northern 
lights, which dart their ruddy rays through the sky, with an 
almost constant effulgence. 


Internal Navigation. 


Excepting the Gotha, there are no great rivers in Sweden, of 
any note: but it abounds with noble lakes, which present them- 
selves in almost every province. 

The principal of these is the Wener, which is about 80 British 
miles in, length by about 50 in breadth, in great part surrounded 
with forests, and rocks of red granite. It receives 24 rivers, 
abcunds with fish, and contains many romantic isles.---Next is 
the Weter, a lake of equal length but inferior in breadth, which 
seldom exceeds 12 miles, This lake being surrounded with 
raountains is particularly subject to storms in the stillest weather, 
whence arise many popular tales and superstitions: it contains 
two remarkable islands: and on the shores are found agates, 
carnelians, and touch-stones, or pieces of fine basaltes. The 
Weter is clear though deep ; and while it receives about 40 small 
rivers, has no outlet except the Motala.---The lake Meler, at the 
conflux of which with the Baltic is founded the city of Stockholm, is 
about sixty British miles in length by eighteen in breadth, and 
is sprinkled with picturesque isles. Tothe S, W. is the lake 
of Hielmar, more remarkable for its proposed utility in the inland 
navigation than for its extent.---Many other lakes are found in 
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the north of Sweden, among which the most considerable is that 
of Stop, in the province of Jemtland. The chief lake of Lapland 
is that of Hnara, in the furthest north, about seventy British 
miles in length, by thirty‘at its greatest breadth ; afier this may 
be named those of Hernasba Staer, or the great lake, Tornea, 
end others, The Jake and mountain of Niemi, and the river 
Tengile, whioh falls into the Tornea, have been celebrated by 
Mauipertuis for their picturesque beauty.---The most considerable 
fake in Finland is that of Pejend, er Pajana, about $0 miles ig 
Jength ly 15 im breadth, and which gives source 40 the river 
Kymmen.. The lake of Saima 4o the E. is yet more considerable; 
but it. is chiefly within the Russian deminions: this lake may 
perhaps, with its-various creeks and communications'be estimated 
at 160 British miles in length, by 25 at its greatest breadth; 
and flows into the Ladoga, by the great and noisy current of 
Woxen, which forms a vast cataract about a mile from its 
mouth.* 

‘Sweden abounds with mountains, of which the long chain 


that separates this country and Swedish Lapland from Norway, 
constitutes the principal, and from which several extensive 
‘branches run in a south easterly direction. These mountains 
‘abound with productive iron ‘mines; the working of which is 
very greatly facilitated ‘by the vast forests that oceur in many 
parts of this kingdom. 


Canal Naojgation. 

Within a few years, the:attentiomofipublic spirited individuals, 
and of the Swedish government, has been much turned ‘to the 
‘itiprovement ‘ofthe internal navigation of the‘country. Several 
isovaller cuts ‘have been made in different directions ; but the 
(principal dbjectof attention was to forma canal between Steck- 
‘holm and 'Gotteriburgh. This canal, which is known-by the 
‘name ‘of the Trolbattan, is ‘conducted along the river Gottia. 
‘Stupendous excavations ihave’been made through 'the vast recks 
‘that'run parallel svith*the course ‘of (the river, in order:to avoid 





* Bausching, i. 674. 
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the terrific cataracts which impede the passage of vessels, This 
plen was adopted in 1793, after various ineffectual schemes had 
been tried by ingenious speculators and spirited individuals. 
From the uppermost fall to that known by the name of Flott- 
berg’s the height is 112 feet, which the vessels have to descend 
by means of eight sluices, each upwards of 13 feet in height ; 
five are constructed close together, and three a little lower. 
The length of the sluices ere 120, and the breadth 22 feet, so 
that they admit vessels carring 150 tons and upwards. The 
greatest depth of the canal, where it has been cut through a 
tock of considerable height, is 72 feet, and its depth in water 
10 feet, the greatest depth necessary, there being several parts 
in the river, between Gothenburg and Trollhatte, where the 
water does ‘not exceed that depth. 

The expence of this noble undertaking, we are informed by 
Mr. Oddy, was only 358,988 rix-dollars. At certain distances 
jt is widened to afford room for vessels approaching each other 
in opposite directions to pass, (the general width of the canal 
mot being sufficient) ; and on the left side is a dock, where 
vessels can repair the demeges:they may sustain in the progress. 
The navigation of the Gotha is again interrupted by two falls 
‘below, but ‘this is remedied by the means of sluices. From the 
ompletion’of this undertaking at Olidan (where the tolls are 
paid) the number of vessels and merchandize which have passed 
‘the Trollitte -candl and the sluices, since August 14th, 1800, 
when the passage was first opened, appear to be with the toll 
duties as under, 
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. In the year 1812, it is proposed to reduce sevéral articles in 
the toll-duties, provided the profits increase so as to make the 
annnal dividend exceed 10 per cent. 

Chief Cities of Sweden. 

Stockholm, the metropolis of this country, stands in a remark. 
able situation, between the lake Macler and the Baltic Sea, 
which properly here forms, a harbour in a bay. It occupies 
seven small rocky islands, and presents a romantic prospect; 
and the population is computed to amount to about $0,000. 

The entrance into the harbour, Mr. Oddy observes, from the 
Baltic is difficult for shipping, from the rows of rocks and the 
nomerous rocky islands'before it, which are called the Upland 
Shallows; between these are four passages, two of which are 
only for large ships. Hence pilots are indispensable ; and ships 
sailing to Stockholm, are compelled to take the first pilot on 
board, six leagues and a half from Daleron: here they receive 
a second pilot, whe conducts the ship to Stockholm, which is 
eleven Jeagues and a half distant from Daleron, At Sandhamn, 
a small island not far from Stockholm, all vessels passing to and 
from that city are surveyed, 

Stockholm being the capital of the kingdom, and also the 
first staple town in Sweden, has unlimited privilege to trade to 
foreign parts and with the interior. In the inland, trade it is 
particularly favoured by the numerous lakes in the) country, 
connected by canals, as has already been stated, Exclusive of 
these advantages, and being possessed of nearly one-half of the 
trade of Sweden, its importance is increased by the circumstance 
that it is the central point of all the different commercial 
establishments, such as the College of Trade, College Commercial, 
Bank, &e. &c. and, should ever the long projected inland navi- 
gation between Stockholm and Gothenburg be brought to an issue, 
it would be rendered of still more importance. 

. With respect to manufactures, this city is the first in Sweden ; 
the principal articles are cloth, woollen stuffs, as camblets, 
shalloons, &c. ribands, stockings, and handkerchiefs of ‘silk, (but 
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not very numerous), silk,.and cotton goods; more important 
are Jeather and_sail cloth, some few cottons ; but their tobacco 
manufacture and sugar refineries are numerous and considerable, 
for Sweden. Here are also several iron-founderies, a cannon 
foundery, one or two manufactures of china and earthen ware, 
a glass-house, looking-glass manufactory ; some few and valuable 
articles in steel are also made here, clocks and watches, 
mathematical and optical instruments, &c. &c. But generally 
considered, Sweden, as has been already said, is not to be viewed 
asa manufacturing country, though, as it is, Stockholm is the 
chief place. 

Next in point of dignity to Stockholm, is Upsal, at which is 
a celebrated university ; this city was formerly esteemed to be 
the capital of the kingdom ; but exclusive of the students, the 
inhabitants do not exceed 3,000. 

Gothenburg, or (as it is also called) Gotheburg, is the second 
city of Sweden ;: it lies in the province of West Gothland, at the 
mouth of the Gotha, and contains about 20,000 inhabitants. 
Vessels canuot come up to this city, but are obliged to remain 
at a small distance from thence in the roads, whence the goods 
are conveyed to the warehouses, by means of canals. In this 
town are manufactories of cloth, and other woollen articles, 
particularly of the coarser kind. The ships belonging to the 
Swedish East-India Company are fitted out at this port, the only 
one belonging to Sweden, conveniently situated to the North 
Sea. 

"Its principal exports are iron in bars, wrought iron, nails, 
steel, deals, herrings, and oil from herrings and whales, alum, 
sail-cloth, East India produce, not only to different ports in 
Sweden, but to foreign countries. 

__ The exports of Gothenburg are the same as those of Stockholm 
nearly; that is to say, its proportion of the produce of the 
country ; but the goods imported are of a coarser quality, and 
different sort from those intended for Stockholm, the capital. 
Gothenburg imports many articles for the purpose of exportation ; 
it employs, on its own account, about 250 ships; and in 1798 

1 
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there arrived in its port 652 foreign ad 688 Swedish ships, 
The same year there sailed from thence for foreign ports 58g 
and to inland ports 611. 

Abo, the chief town of Finland, lies on the isthmus that 
sepafates the Gulf of Bothina and Finland. Only small vessels 
can approach the town, but large ships find exeellent accom. 
modation about three miles from it. There are dock-yards, saw- 
mills, and various manufactures of wood. The inhabitants have 
a number of ships which they employ in foreign trade in the 
southern parts of Europe. First they load their Targest ships 
with fir deals (the chief article of trade in Finland), pitch and 
tar for French, Spanish, or Italian ports, and after trading from 
one port to another as common carriers, return after two or three 
years to Sweden with salt, or to some of the Baltic ports, with 
an excellent freight. 

Wisby, a remarkable ancient place in the Isle of Gothland, 
has a safe harbour, but not large. It was formerly a staple and 
Hanseatic town, celebrated for the Wisbian naval code. At 
present the port is frequented only by the vessels belonging to 
the Baltic shores, which fetch thence stones, lime, fir-boards, 
balks, &c. &e. 

Geffe, a considerable trading town, situated in the Gastrik- 
fand, close to the navigable river Gefle. What trade is carried 
on here is chiefly in Swedish vessels ; seldom, if ever, any Eng- 
lish ships go up the Gulf of Bothnia. It has a canal sufficiently 
deep for large ships to come up to the town. 

The exports are chiefly iron in bars, and a little copper, and 
some deais, tar, &c. 

Lastly, Stralsend (which is the chief city of Swedish Pome- 
rania) is situated on the northern extremity of that province, 
directly opposite the island of Ragen, upon the strait which 
divides that island from the continent, which is from a quarter 
to half an English mile in breadth. Vessels can approach Stral- 
sund from the westward as well as the eastward, but by the for- 
tner channel there is not more than 6 or 7 feet water, whilst from 
the eastward there is a greater depth of water, by which chan- 
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nel vessels drawing from 10 to 11 feet water can go into the har- 
bour alongside the town ; but those drawing more water cannot 
approach it nearer than within afew miles, according to the 
draft of water of the ship. 

The principal trade of Stralsund consists in the exportation of 
grain, the produce of the duchy and the island of Rugen ; also 
the manufacturing of malt, of which it has exported from 30 to 
80,000 quarters in the year; of wheat from 30 to 40,000 
quarters; from 35 to 45,000 quarters of rye; likewise oats, 
pease, sonie coarse wool, wax, and a few other articles. Its 
produce of oak wood is chiefly converted into use for their own 
ship-building ; and some few vessels built here have, in work- 
itianship and figure, equalled those of any nation. 

Produce, Manufactures and Trade. 


The produce of Sweden, generally, for exportation consists 
of iron, wood, tar, and a little copper. Its produce in other 
articles is scarcely sufficient for its own consumption. The 
principal source of the wealth of Sweden is its mines, of which 
there are a great variety, of gold; silver, and copper; but the 
iron is of all others by far the greatest. ‘The present produce 
of all the Swedish iron mines is about 400,000 shippounds, or 
about 53,330 English tons; and this increase, notwithstanding 
the great quantity made in Russia, may be attributed to the 
superior quality of the Swedish, which is esteemed all over the 
world ; as well as to their making different sized bars, square 
and flat, which are more easily converted into the general uses 
they are required, than that which is shipped from Russia. 
Great Britain takes about half, or rather more, of the whole 
quantity which Sweden exports. 

The iron founderies of Sweden, according to Mr. Oddy, are 
about five hundred in number; each foundery has its particular 
mark stamped on the bars of iron it produces, the name of the 
place and of the proprietor’s establishment, Each furnace,“ 





* Oddy’s European Commeree, p. 300. 
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upon the average, makes but about eighiy ton of iron in the 
year, with one large hammer, and two smaller ones. There are 


, 


some small works, or little forges and smithies, however, which 
make only from ten to thirty tons in the year; others from one 
hundred to five hundred tons. But the mine of Dannemyra, 
which was established in 1527, produces from thirteen to twenty 
thousand tons annually, it has the richest ore, and its iron is of 
2 superior quality, and preferred amongst the steel manufacturers 
in England. 

Of the next importance to Sweden, after the iron, are the 
copper mines, which have undergone a variety of changes in 
their produce, and that chiefly in the principal one Fahlun; 
the richness of the ore, in that mine, has considerably fallen off; 
in 1650 its produce was 20,321 shippounds, or near 3000 tons; 
in 1690 it fell to 10,000 shippounds ; in 1751 it was only 4,938 
shippounds; but, since that period, it has improved a little, 
and its annual produce at present is betwixt 6 and 7,000 ship- 
pounds, . Oftevidberg, a copper mine, has lately been re-opened, 


and others worked, so that the whole aggregate quantity of cop- 
per produced in Sweden, at the present time, is estimated at 
about 10,000 shippounds, or near about 1,400 tons. 

In the year 1738, a gold-mine was discovered at Adelfors, in 
Smoland; but its annual produce not exceeding from five 
hundred to six hundred ducats, it has of late years been entirely 
abandoned. 


The silver-mine of Salberg, in Westmanland, is the most 
‘ancient and the richest of all, having continued upwards of three 
hundred years. In the fourteenth century it is reported to 
have produced nearly 24,000 marks per annum, or, according 
to others, about 18,000, when silver was three times the value 
that it is now ; but, in latter years, the quantity is considerably 
diminished ; so that, at the conclusion of the last century, the 
produce amounted only to from 1,600 to 1,800 marks. The 
lead-mines averaged, in the year 1751, forty-four shippounds, 
and one half; and from 1763 to 1770, only nine, In con- 
sequence of the great falling off of the produce, the lead-mine im 
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Finland was at last entirely abandoned, and lead is now one of 
the imports from England into Sweden. 

The next article of the produce of Sweden, for reputation, is 
tar, from whence all Europe was formerly supplied for a con- 
siderable time ; and had it not been for the spirit of monopoly 
in Sweden, arising from the idea then entertained, that it could 
not be had elsewhere, this branch of their trade might have been 
preserved exclusively to them to this day, instead of Russia 
participating in it, and Great Britain being driven to her colonies 
to manufacture and procure it from thence in such quantities as 
even to supply other nations at a cheaper rate ; but the Swedish 
tar is certainly of a superior quality to any other. 

The tar exported from Sweden is principally produced on the 
east side of the Gulf of Bothnia; the west side produces some. 
There are only four principal places in the gulf from whence 
considerable quantities are sent to the staple ports for export- 
ation, and those which chiefly collect and send off the tar, are 
Wasa, which produces about 10,000 barrels, besides pitch and 
deals ; Jacobstaat, 20,000 ; Gamla Carleby, 30,000 ; Brahestadt 
from § to 10,000; Uleaborg from 50 to 60,000; Sweden pro- 
ducing for her own consumption and exportation from 100 to 
130,000 barrels of tar, besides pitch, 

The tar from Calmar and Westervik is in very small 
quantities, and inferior to the tar of the Finnish ports. Arch- 
angel is the only Russian port from which tar is exported to 
England. Swedish tar and crown pitch is higher in price than 
any other ; as the pitch which is sent from Russia and America 
to England is inferior to the Swedish. 

A considerable quantity of timber is now shipped from 
Sweden chiefly to Great Britian ; the prohibition to the ex- 
portation of that article, from Russia, threw a share of this 
branch to Sweden as well asto Denmark. The Gulf of Bothnia 
produces the most considerable quantity ; but the ports therein 
not being staple towns, the principal exportation, it will be 
observed, is by the ports of Stockholm, Gottenbyrg, Gefle, and 
Abo, 
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The climate of Sweden is not propitious to the culture of 
grain ; though agriculture is conducted with singular skill and 
industry in particular places, It very frequently happens, that, 
jn ten years there are only two, and at the most but three ripe 
crops. In the same period there are byt four or five crops 
middling, and the remainder wholly bad. Sweden reaps only 
two-thirds of what is necessary for the inland consumption. The 
deficiency is imported from the Baltic ports. The corn brandy, 
of which the Swedes are yery fond, consumes a large quantity 
of grain, It is said, that, in years of scarcity, the Swedish poor 
in some provinces in the interior, distant from the sea coast, 
make a composition of hark, or roots, with coarse meal, to 
preserve existence by this miserable food; yet Sweden ujpually 
imports grain from the ports of the Baltic : a stipulation existed 
betwixt Russia and Sweden, that a certain quantity of grain 
should always be allowed to be exported from Riga. Swedish 
Pomerania principally produces wheat; but as rye is the 
grain chiefly used for food in. Swedev, she goes to other 
ports, while Swedish Pomerania exports her produce to 
foreigners, 

The Swedish seas abound with herrings at the usual season 
of those fish making their appearance ; the taking and curing 
of which furnishes source of useful employ to great numbers of 
individuals. The principal herring fishery is at the shoals of 
Marstrand: where herrings were caught not only by the 
Swedes, but also-by the Dutch and Scotch, till the year 1679, 
when the fishery ceased ; but is was renewed in the year 1753, 
and at present is carriedon with such success, that 300,000 
barrels of herrings, and 20,000 barrels of their oil, are 
frequently produced in the season, but the fish are not -all 
cured. . 

In the year 1803, the custom paid in Sweden was only on 
1764 acums, or barrels, of train oil ; 2637, barrels of smoaked or 
red herrings, and 203,209 barrels of salted herrings. 

Though there are a few manufactories of paper, soap, glass, 
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sugar refineries, &c. &c. in Sweden, yet none of them are carried 
to great perfection ; so that the imports of Sweden consist in 
those manufactured goods which uations, whose capital is more 
abundant, and the arts farther advanced, produce, and its exports 
consist of its natural produce, chiefly iron, timber, copper, tar, 
and pitch. 

The wars in which Sweden has so frequntly been engaged, 
and the slender revenues of the crown have prevented that 
encouragement from being effectually given, to which their 
monarchs have been inclined, sych as have produced the 
most beneficial effects in Russia and Prussia, So that, though 
many circumstances combine, that admit of Sweden being a more 
wealthy country than it is, she makes little progress, and does 
pot keep pace with other nations of the north, 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 


Of Industry and Manufactures thraughout the World. 


Normnc is more favourable to liberty thun the arts; it is their 
element, and they, from their nature are cosmopolites.—An expert 
artist can work in any part of the world, and thus the Protestants who 
were driven out of France met with an asylum in every quarter of the 
globe, being, for the most part intelligent workmen and manufacturers ; 
whilst, on the other hand, the ci-devant nobility and clergy of France appear 
jn most parts of the world as outcasts or beggars, and vainly endeavour 
to seek a livelihood in any place, being totally unable to eontribute to 
the advancement of arts, This difference between the abilities of 
jndividuals would be still more apparent by their reception in Europe, 
were manners similar to what they were about a century ago, 

Arts and manufactures multiply the means of increasing wealth, and 
by more widely disseminating riches, geverate a fair partition of property 
by annihilating that excessive disproportion, the fruit of ignorance, 
tyranny and a want of national industry. 

Manufactures likewise contribute to the advancement of civilisation 
and sciences, The twe most enlightened States of Europe, namely, 
England and France, are those in which commerce and manufactures 
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have made the greatest progress, and it is well known that at the very 
epoch when they received encouragement through the medium of the 
minister Colbert, the elements of knowledge and of the moral sciences 
acquired unusual vigour iw the kingdom of France. 

No art. is insulated ; certain modes, forms, instruments and elements 
are common to all. Mechanism alone has doubtless extended in a 
wonderful degree the study of mathematics, while mines, mills, cloth 
works, and other manufactories have dilated the sphere of physic and 
watural history, by the innumerable objects which they have offered to 
the consideration of Philosophers, &c. 

Luxury created the art of pleasing, which is wholly dependant upon 
the liberal arts. Whilst architecture ornaments externally, decoration 
is employed internally, and hence, painting, sculpture, &c. are deemed 
requisite for the embellishment and beautifying of edifices. 

The arts give rise to that social disposition which constitutes the 
felicity of civilised life, and which affords a relaxation from momentous 
employments by varied and pleasing amusements, Occupation adds 
charms to pleasures, whilst it furnishes the means of multiplying and 
rendering them durable. 

Next then to the cultivation of the soil, the arts demand the attention 
of civilised beings. The one and the other at the present period con- 
stitute the power of political states: if the arts have enfeebled men, it 
follows, that the weak are capable of subjugating the strong, for the 
destiny of Europe is at the present day in the hands of agricultural and 
manufacturing nations, 

If it is true that an industrious people ought to be both powerful and 
happy, if when engaged in warfare it can of itself furnish, or by its 
riches purchase soldiers, ammunition and naval and maritime resources, 
if being interested in the continuance of peace it can avoid quarrels by 
means of proper negociations, if when injured it can the more easily 
repair its losses by means of industry, if it enjoys a mild and enlightened 
government; if, in a word, the arts civilise nations, then surely every 
state is bound to seek the means of rendering its manufactures 
flourishing. 

These means are more or less influenced by the action of the climate, 
which, as Polybius says, forms the figure, the colour and the manners 
of nations, The most temperate climate is necessarily most favourable 
to sedentary industry. Ifit be too hot, it is inimical to the establish- 
ment of manufactures, which demand the joint labour of many men 
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upon the same piece af work, and nearly if not totally excludes those 
arts which are furthered by means of furnaces and abundance of light. 
If it be too cold it is ill calculated for such arts as must be exercised in 
the open air, or aided by water. Whether too distant from, or near to 
the equator, man is unequal to the advancement of those different 
labours which require temperature, Peter the Great uselessly occupied 
his time in seeking throughout the most polished states of Europe, every 
art which he deemed calculated to humanize his nation ; in spite of his 
exertions and his genius, very few of those arts could be naturalised 
in Russia, where for the most part they at present languish and fail of 
evincing that activity generated by a propitious atmosphere. To the 
establishment of manufactures in a political state, we may justly apply 
what Virgil has so eruditely and eloquently said of agriculture in the 
first book of the Georgics. 

At prius ignotum ferro quam scindimus xquor, 

Ventos, et varium ceeli prediscene morem 

Cura sit, ac patrios cultusque habitusque locorum : 

- Et quid queque ferat regio, et quid queque recuset. 

Hic segetes, illic veniunt feliciis uve : 

Arborei fetus alibi atque injussa virescuut 

Gramina. Nonne vides, croceos ut Triolus odores, 

India mittit ebur, molles sua thura Sabai: 

‘At Chalybes nudi ferrum, virosaque Pontus. 

Castorea Eliadum palmas Epirus Equarum? 

Cuntinud lices leges wternaque fcedera ceitis 

Imposuit natura locis, quo tempore premium 

Deucalion vacuum lapides jactavit in orbem, 

To the favourableness of the climate, for the encouragement. of 
manufactures, must be added the advantage of a good political and 
geographical situation. When astate is of an extent to leave it nothing 
to fear or desire on the score of stability; when it is bounded by the 
sea in such a manner as to render its exports and imports easy to be effected, 
and when it is adjacent to civilized and wealthy nations, then may it 
be said to possess the means of establishing and spiritedly conducting 
manufactures of every kind. 

A still more essential advantage is the fertility of the soil. If cultivd- 
tion demands many hands, those hands cannot, of course, be employed 
in manufactories, since thereby the dearness of terrestrial productions 
and their dependencies would decrease the number of trades by 
advancing the price of labour. 
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MODE OF CONVEYING MERCHANDISES AND OF TRa- 
VELLING IN AFRICA, 


ES 


Is the scorching climates of Africa, nature has provided man with 
powerful aids in many respects, but particularly in that of transporting 
burthens from one place to another. 

The camel here, asin Turkey, Persia, and Arabia, is employed for 
many purposes, but particularly for the carriage of metchandises, 
The camel is not a native of Africa, but it is naturalised to that coun- 
try, for M. Buffon places the origin of the camel in Arabia. Notwith- 
standing these natural succours, however; the people of Africa and 
travellers in general, are obliged to use great exertions and to undergo 
incredible fatigues in the course of a journey. The want of roads and 
navigable rivers, the necessity of providing defetice against the attacks 
of wild beasts, and the impossibility of carrying on a traffic within a 
small space, have compelled the inhabitants of Africa to tradé by means 
of caravans, This method of travelling and trafficing proves the extent 
and thie feality of the evil. It is only in civilized nations that a mer- 
chant can; relying upon public faith; travel over vast countries and 
transport his merchandises in safety. 

Caravans are more requisite in Africa than in arly other part of the 
globe. Before they came into vogue, the custom was to travel from 
Nubia to Cacho by the Nile; which river was passed and repassed_not- 
withstanding the hidéous cataracts by which it is intersécted. This 
dangerous species of navigation was thus performed: the boats were 
brought as cluse as circumstances would allow to the cataract, the mer- 
chandises wherewith they were laden disembarked, and the boats (made 
purposely small and light) carried upon men’s shoulders beyond the 
cataract, till the veyage was completed. The savages of Aticricd 
Practised the same in the river St. Lawrence, whose course, like that 
of the Nile, is in many places interrupted by very dangerous cataracts. 
It may easily be supposed that exclusive of the tediousness and trouble 
attached to this mode of travelling, &c. the expense must have been 
very considerable; in lieu of it, therefore, that of caravans has been 
substituted, 

The Nubia caravan goes twice every year into Feypt; it departs from 
Gherri, which is situated opon the left bank of the Nile, three or four 
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day’s journey this side of Dungala. It is there that the merchants of 
Sennar, capital of Fungi, those of Guender in Abyssinia, and several 
others biennially assemble in order to proceed thence with the caravans. 
On its departure from Gherri, the caravan quitting the banks of the 
Nile, ‘and traversing the Nubian deserts, arrives at the end of thirteen 
days at a valley about thirty leagues in extent. This valley is covered 
with well grown palms, and throughout is found excelleut water, distant 
only one foot from the surface of the earth; indeed this pleasant tract 
in the midst of sands and barren deserts, appears a perfect prodigy. 
After some few days rest in this agreeable valley, the caravan journies 
for the space of a day between very steep mountains, by an exceed- 
ingly narrow way. Thence it proceeds to a defile by means of which 
it passes over a chain of mountains extending along the Nubian bank 
of the Nile; finally it reaches Monfelont, a town of Upper Egypt, 
where the imposts levied by the prince are paid in slaves, and where 
the caravan meets with the Nile for the first time subsequently to its 
departure from Gherri. After its departure from this place, the ca- 
ravan is obliged to journey through deserts so dry and sandy, that it is 
not possible to meet with a drop of water, Certain it is, that were it 
not for the abstemiousness of the camels, it would be utterly impossible 
to travel through that part of Africa bordering upon Asia, from which 
continent it is separated by the most frightful deserts and vast solitudes, 
At the end of seven days the caravan arrives at a certain place, where 
by digging for some time in the sand, a very indifferent bitter kind of 
water is found, which is not only given to the camels, but oftentimes 
partaken of by the travellers themselves (for want of better) who take 
with them a sufficient quantity to serve for three days more, which they 
are obliged to pass in deserts not less destitute of water than those 
already mentioned. The local inconveniences attendant upon such a 
route are still nothing in comparison to the casual dangers to which the 
travellers are momentarily exposed, and which oftentimes destroy whole 
caravans, The first of these dangers arises from the circumstance of 
the caravan's being obliged to pass over immense plains of sand where 
there are not the slightest traces of a road to be discovered: if, there- 
fore, their guides happen to lose their way, their stock of water (which 
is seldom more than sufficient to last them during their regular journey) 
will be exhausted many days, perhaps weeks, ere they can find a fresh 
supply. It consequently happens that the mules and horses, deprived 
of a refreshment which they stand in need of many times during the ' 
day, quickly expire in these burning deserts from the effects of drought 
VOL, Ie ar 
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and lassitude. The camels have even been known, after a considerable 
lapse of time, to shave a similar fate; and the travellers, wandering in 
hideous solitudes, frequently perish to a man before they can obtaina 
single drop of water to assuage the parcbing thirst which is the fore- 
runner of their final dissolution. The danger is still greater when a 
southerly wind springs up; the least of the evils that this fatal blast 
brings with it, is that of drying up the goat skins that contain the water, 
whereby the travellers and the beasts are alike deprived of their only 
foil against the excessive heat, This wind, whieh the Arabs denomi, 
nate the poisoned wind, will also, in the twinkling of an eye, stifle 
those who have the misfortune to inhale it; insomuch, that in order 
to avoid the pernicious effects of the fiery blast, it is necessary to fall 
instantaneously prostrate upon the burping sand, the face downwards, 
and the head covered with lineu or carpets, to escape the certain des- 
truction, which respiration in such cases brings with it. 

The traveller may, moreover, account himself fortunate when the 
same wind does not raise those immense. columns of sand, which, 
obscuring the atmosphere, deprive the guides of a knowledge of the 
route they should pursue. It has sometimes happened, that entire 
caravans haye been buried under sand, and many years have elapsed 
ere a violent wind, driving iu a contrary direction, discovered the corpses 
of numberless men and beasts, which had been overwhelmed by the 
sandy deluge. What is suprising, is that bodies thus found are always 
in_ as perfect a state as at the moment they were overwhelmed, and 
what is stil] more so, that, by lying in the sand, they acquire such a 
degree of lightngss that a single man can with one hand very easily 
raise the, body of a camel, whose ordinary weight when living, is from 
three to four hundred pounds, but which having lain in the sand does 
not amount to the twentieth of that quantity. Is not the bare con- 
templation of such dangers terrific, especially when it is considered 
that the travellers on their return are subject to similar disasters? 

But what cannot a passion for gain: what cannot self-interest drive 
man to? 

The Arebian caravan.is not the only one that proceeds from the 
interior of, Africa, for the purpose of trafficing with the people of 
Egypt, whither also many others come by way of Feium and the 
Pyramids, bearing with them the same kinds of merchandise. A large 
¢aravan comes anuually from the kingdom of Tripoli, to which the 
merchants of Algiers, Tunis and Morocco attach themselves, as also 
those whe propose making a pilgrimage to Mecca, As by means of 
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the Moors, they know the precise time at which the Cairo caravan 
‘ought to set forward, they take care to depart from their various 
countries earlier or later, according'to the distance they are obliged to 
travel, The caravan is‘much reduced on its return, because the greater 
part of the merchants ef Morocco, Tunis, Algiers and Tripoli, who 
‘bring money or very fine merchandises, having laid out their stocks at 
Mecca in Indian commodities, which are for the most part bulky, take 
shipping at Alexandria and return by sea to Algiers. Independent 
of these caravans, there are others of which it may not be improper 
to say a few words. 

Father Labat’ gives the following description of those which depart 
from the western coasts of Africa, and from the parts of Shara ‘nearest 
the Atlantic Ocean, from the kiungdoms of Tombut, Gago and Galam. 
“ The Moors ef this couttry,” says he,“ possess gold; there are ne 
mines among them, nor do the Europeans furnish them with this pre- 
cious metal, and they themselves are, therefore, obliged to travel to 
the kingdoms just named, in urder to obtain it. The journey is tedious 
and dangerous, not only with regard to themselves, but those with 
whom they may fall in, provideil the latter do not happen to be the 
strongest party. The Arabs, thus'travel in troops, or caravans 2@% 
they call them, and although commerce is ‘their ostensible object, 
they fail not to avail ‘themselves of the privilege, which las been theirs 
time out of mind, namely, that of stripping those with whom they 
meet, and appropriating to their own uses such clothes or other articles 
ws they take a fancy to. In fact, they are much like a certain descrip- 
tion of vessels called privatcers, which traffic and carry on war alter- 
nately, Frequently have those fellows been known to carry off the 
very negroes with whom they were seemingly in the act of bartering, 
make them their slaves, and sell them to the Moors of the kingdoms 
Fez and Morocco, with whom they sometimes trade. 

The dangerous part of this journey consists in the travellers’ being 
ebliged to pass over a desert, called the Sea of Sand, whose extent is 
200 leagues, -and in which are-to be found only two wells at a consi- 
derable distance from each other. These wells are often chonked 
with sand, and.upon being emptied furnish but very bitter water, with 
which, however, the travellers are obliged to be content; as when by 
accident they miss the wells their death through thirst and fatigue is 
inevitable.* 





* Voyage des Arabes au pays ou I’on trouve Por. Labat. tome I. p. 297. 
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The two wells here alluded to will be found marked upon a map 
drawa by M. Danville, the first in going from north to south towards 
24° lat. and 14° long. under the name of the well of Azard. The 
second, which is situated towards the 21° lat. and 15° long, is called 
Araoan. ‘ 

Shaw speaks of another caravan, by means whereof a trade is car- 
ried on between the interior of Africa and the Moors inhabiting 
Algiers and Tripoli, It is pretended that this trade has been carried 
on, time immemorial, in the following manner. “At a certain time 
of the year,” says Mr. Shaw, “a numerous caravan sets out, carrying with 
it coral and glass necklaces, horn bracelets, knives, scissars and other 
kinds of hardware. Arrived at a certain spot, which they are obliged 
to be at, on a fixed day of the Moon, towards evening, the Moors 
find several little heaps of gold, ranged at equal distances one from 
the other; adjoining these heaps they place such a quantity of mer 
chandize as they deem equivalent to the gold. On the following 
morning, the negroes carry away the knives &c. laid near their heaps 
of gold, without touching any of them, exeept just so much as they 
judge to be above the value of the Moors’ commodities; and all this, 
we are told, is done with the strictest regard to probity.” 

There are several other caravans for the purposes of commerce in 
different parts of Africa, such as those which go from Algiers and 
Tripoli to Tombut, and also that of these two Kingdoms which pro- 
ceeds from Cairo, and unites itself with the Egyptian caravan bound 
for Mecca. As these are, in most respects, similar to those already 
described, we shall not enter into any details respecting them, but 
here conelude our paper, 








ON MEANS OF ASSISTING PERSONS IN. DANGER OF 
DROWNING. 


By Mr. H. Lawson— Phil, Mag. 


Tue absolute necessity that assistance to persons in danger of 
drowning should be speedy to be effectual, induced Mr, Lawson to 
consider what articles were most readily and universally to be found 
at hand in all cases, which could be converted into a floating appa- 
“ratus, either for the use of the person-in danger, or those who might 
ventuie to his assistance. What seemed te Mr. Lawson; in a great 
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measure to answer all those cunditions, is the buoyancy afforded by a 
common hat reversed on the water, which will thus admit of being 
loaded nearly with ten pounds weight before it will sink, and will bear 
geven pounds with safety; and as the body of a man is abeut the 
same weight as the water, a buoyancy equal to seven pounds will 
effectually prevent his sinking. To render the hat still more manage- 
able for this purpose, and less liable to fill with water from accidents, 
Mr. Lawson recommends, that it should be covered with a pocket- 
handkerchief laid over its aperture and tied firmly on the crown: Mr 
Lawson asserts that with a single hat prepared in this manner, held 
by the tied part, aman who even does not know how to swim might 
venture safely to assist one in danger. 

When two hats can be had, Mr. Lawson recommends that a stick be 
run through the tied parts of the handkerchiefs which cover them: 
and if more hats could be got, it would be still better; four hats may 
thus be fastened to a common walking-stick, which will thus sustaia 
at least 28 pounds, 

When a stick is not at hand, another pocket-handkerchief tied te 
the lower parts of those which covered two hats, would thus unite 
them like a pair of swimming corks, and make them equally convenient. 

If a man happens to fall out of aship or boat, he may support 
himself till he can get assistance, by turning his hat upon its crown, 
and holding by its brim with both hands, so as to keep the hat level 
on the water. 

Mr. Lawson recommends that the Humane Society should have at 
their receiving-houses- large foot-balls, furnished each with a string 
and small weight, to throw out to those in danger, (if the expence of 
swimming spencers for the same purpose should be thought too great) 
by which they might support themselves till better assistance could 
be procured. 

Observations.—The number of accidents that happen every year 
both to swimmers and skaiters (the more melancholly, as the sufferers 
are generally in full health and vigour, and often in the midst of gaiety 
and frolic), make Mr. Lawson’s contrivances, for affording instant 
relief in all cases, very valuable; and should therefore obtain them 
potice in every publication where they can be admitted. 

The large foot-balls which Mr. Lawson recommends for assisting 
persons in danger, might be rendered more serviceable by uniting 
them in pairs like swimnming-corks; and would be thus nearly equal 
te swimming speagers, which latter differ somewhat from a cork 
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facket, and consist of a cork girdle, which is made by stringing a num. 
ber of old bottle-corks, (which may be procured at a’small expense) on 
pack-thread, and aniting as many of those strings of corks as will form a 
belt of six inches diameter, which is enclosed in oil-cloth, and furnished 
with bands for girding it ove: the shoulders and between the legs, 

It is strongly recommended, in the Esprit des Journaux, to carry 4 
aumber of those cork spencers in every ship for the use of the seamen; 
and an instance is mentioned in it, where the lives of hundreds might 
have been saved, by some such contrivance, in the fate of an English 
vessel of war which was burned within view of the shore, off Leghorn. 

If those spencers would take up too much room aboard, another 
kind might be made, which would not have that objection, of canvas 
‘er oil-cloth cases, of the same size asthe spencers, stuffcd with blad- 
ders not quite blown full: every seaman might keep one of these ik 
bis own chest, which, when void of air, would not take up more room 
then a pair of stockings, and when wanted might be blown up ‘in two 
minutes. Those commanders of ships who would -not think it worth 
while to attend to these minute matters for the sake of the ‘sailors, 
may perhaps do so for the sake of the ship. The inaction and inse 
bordination which total despair produces among the crew, has often 
caused the loss of valuable ships; and such a contrivance as this mren~ 
tioned, ‘though it might only keep'those who used it afloat for a few 
hours, would prevent this despair, aul make them ‘stick to the ship to 
the last. In case of a ship taking fire, which often happens near othet 
ships on the shore, their use would be indisputable. 

In addition to the metliods before mentioned, for giving assistance 
in case of accidents, the following menns of preventing their frequency, 
in the neighbourhood of this and other large cities, is earnestly recom- 
mended to the attention of the Humane Society, and-other benevolent 
gentlemen ; which would not only have this effect, but greatly contribate 
also to the health, cleanliness ‘and activity of that valuable class of men, 
to whose labours the rest are indebted for most of the necessaries and 
comforts of life. 

All those advantages would arise from having large ponds prepared 
near'the city, about four feet deep, well supplied with fresh water, in 
which any one might be permitted’to bathe or swim, for a penny paid 
at'the-entrance; within some feet of the bank, these ponds should be 
surrounded with walls:or hedges, and mighit ‘be planted, in the interval 
between these and the water, with shrubs, so as’to form an agreeable 
walk all sound. There iso dowbt but ground mighy be procured im 
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Hyde-Park for this purpose, if properly applied for. The excavation 
to so small a depth would cost very little comparatively, and the trifle 
paid at the entrance would assist in paying interest for this cost; 
Baths for the use of the lower classes of people, furnished at the ex 
pence of the benevolent and rich, are universal in most parts of Asia, 
in Russia, and in several other countries, That there are none yet in 
England, unless some few for the actual sick, can only proceed from 
no one having suggested their use to the public, 

As a farther inducement to gentlemen to subscribe to form suck 
swimming places, it should be considered, that they will form excellent 
situations in winter for skating, where this fashionable and manly 
amusement may be practised in perfect safety, which will be an argue 
ment in their favour, even to those gentlemen who do not skate them- 
selves, as there are very few of those who have not some friends or 
relations who use this exercise. 

For both swimming and skating, the ponds should be made of consi« 
derable extent: if formed on a toa confined scale, the cost would be 
thrown away, as in this case few ar none would frequent them; and 
jt is evident, that to make them serviceable in preventing accidents, 
they should be formed as much as possible, so as to induce people to 
prefer them to any other situations for the above purposes. 

It need scarcely be mentioned, that the circumstances which would 
gonstitute the safety of thase ponds for the above uses, would be their 
small depth, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS. 


Uwr the appellation of Pustic Fonps are comprehended 
those taxes, or public revenues, which are appropriated to the pay» 
ment of the interest or principal of the national debt. 

In former times the expences of war, which were very inconsiderable 
compared with those of the present period, were defrayed by extraor> 
dinary taxes, imposed at the time, ar by money accumulated in the 
goffers of the state. 

The system of defraying the expences of war by loans, was first 
adopted by the state of Florence, in 1349; it was followed up by Louis 
XIV, of France, who funded, although in a very irregular mode, the 
ummense debts which were incurred by occasion of his long and ex- 
pensive wars; and finally, by William ILI, from which period it has 
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been gradually accumulated to a magnitude, which nothing but the 
most unexampled national prosperity could have supported. 

At the time of the revolution, the national debt amounted to 
6,000,000/.; its amount at the end of the last war, in 1802, had in. 
ereased to the extent of 416,000,000/, and it is now increasing. 

Nothing can more strikingly demonstrate the commercial prosperity 
of Great Britain, and more filly establish the confidence placed, by 
foreigners and the public, in the British funds, than that increase of 
debt which no other country could possibly sustain. 

The debt thus contracted, bears a certain proportionate rate of ins 
terest, and is denominated stock, which, although it is debt with re- 
spect to the nation, is stock to the persons receiving interest, who can 
transfer or sell their capital whenever they please. 

That the reader may more fully be apprised of the nature of this 
species of property, it may not be irrelevant to give, first, a general 
sketch of the origin of the public funds, strictly so called, and after. 
wards te subjoin a concise view of the different stocks, which contribute 
to form those funds, 

When the expedient of borrowing large sums for the public service 
was first adopted, it was found necessary to set apart and assign to the 
lender the produce of some branch of the revenue, supposed to be ade- 
quate to the payment of the interest or principal, or both, according to 
the terms of the contract; each loan had thus a separate fund provided 
for it, which was usually distinguished by the date of the transaction, 
the rate per cent. payable, or some circumstances relating to the mode 
of raising the money, or the purpose to which it was to be applied, 
These separate funds sometimes produced more than the yearly pay- 
ments with which they were charged, but more frequently fell short of 
them, and as making good the deficiencies of some, from the surpluses 

- of others, or from the current supplies, created much trouble and use- 
less intricacy in the management of the public finances, it was found 
more convenient to combine several of the funds, and to charge the 
payments for which they had been set apart on the aggregate produce of 
the several duties. It then became necessary to give a more general 
denomination to the fund; and thus have been established, at different 
periods, the Aggregate Fuad, the South Sea Fund, the General Fund, 
the Sinking Fund, and the Consolidated Fund. 

The Aggregate Fund was established in the year 1715, and had this 
name given to it, because it consisted of a great variety of taxes and 
surpluses of taxes, which were in that year consolidated, and given 
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the security for discharging the interest and principal of all the ex 
chequer bills then outstanding, and of some other public debts; and 
likewise for the payment of 120,000. per annum to the civil list. 

The South Sea Fund was established in 1716, and was $0 called 
because appropriated to pay the interest and allowance for management 
on the capital of the South Sea Company. 

The General Fund was also established in 1716, by making perpetual 
various duties which had been granted for the term of thirty-two years, 
and consolidating them with some other duties into one fund. It was 
appropriated chiefly to the payment of the interest on various sums 
raised by lotteries during the reign of Queen Anne. 

The Sinking Fund consisted of the surpluses of the three funds just 
mentioned, whenever the produce of the taxes composing them should 
be greater than the charges upon them. The establishment of 
these funds formed part of a plan for a general reduction of thé in- 
terest payable on the public debts, and this being effected, the charge 
on each of the three funds was of course lessened considerably, and the 
future overplus was directed to be carried into a fourth fund, to which 
was given the name of the Sinking Fund, because appropriated to the 
purpose of redeeming or sinking the public debts. The act of par- 
liament by which this fund was established, expressly ordained that it 
should be applied to the discharge of the public debts, and “ to or for 
none other, use, intent, or purpose whatsoever ;” yet in the course of a 
few years many encroachments were made upon it, and ultimately it 
became a mere nominal distinction, the whole produce of it being 
usually taken towards the supplies of the current year. 

The Consolidated Fund was established in consequence of a new 
arrangement of the public accounts in the year 1786, when the funds 
abovementioned were abolished, and the whole of the public revenue, 
(except the annual grants) included under this general head. Out of 
this fund are paid the interest and expenses of managetiment of all the 
public debts, the interest on exchequer bills, the civil list, pensions to 
the royal family and others, salaries and allowances to various public 
officers, and some miscellaneous annual expenses, The surplus of the 
produce of the fund, after satisfying all these charges, is annually 
granted by parliament as part of the ways and. means for raising the 
supplies voted. 

Hence, it appears, that the public funds are properly the provision 
which has been made for payment of the interest or principal of thé 
public debts; but as the possession of the acknowledgment given by 

VoL. I, 3c 
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government for the money borrowed, established a right to receive the 
paymeuts from the fund on which the loan was origiually charged, the 
sale of these securities was considered as the sale of a portion of that 
particular fund, and as the acknowledgments given were of different 
kinds, the general appellation of the provision on which they rested was 
found more convenient for purposes of business. Thus the sale and 
purchase of government. securities was commouly called the sale and 
purchase of the public funds, till, in the course of time, the expression 
has so far varied from its original signification, that, instead of meaning 
the revenue out of which the iaterest of the public debts is payable, it 
denominates the capital of the debts, in which sense it is now com 
monly used. Thus, the possession of 1000/. in the public funds, is 
understood to mean 1000/. capital, bearing a certain rate of interest at 
3, 4, or 5 per cent. per annum, according to the original terms of the 
loan, 

The debts bearing a certain rate of interest payable till the principal 
shall be redeemed, are denominated, in the language of finance, per- 
petual annuities, or redeemable annuities, but, in the common course 
of business, they are called funds or stocks: a small part of the public 
debts consist of annuities for a certain term of years, commonly called 
long or short annuities; there are also some life and tontine annuities 
still existing ; but the whole of the terminable annuities bears a very 
small proportion to the permanent debts. The perpetual annuities are 
distinguished according to_the rate of interest they pay, or the time or 
purpose of their creation; and when by a new Joan government con- 
tracts an additional debt, bearing a certain fixed interest, the capital 
thus created is added to the amount of that part of the public debt 
which bears the same rate of interest, and the produce of the taxes 
imposed for payment of the interest of such new debt being carried te 
the fund established for paying the interest of the former capital, the 
old and new debts are consolidated, and the whole mterest made pay- 
able out of the general produce of the fund; hence “we have three or 
four per cent. consolidated annuities, according to the rate of interest 
payable on the capital. 

The interest on all the public debts was formerly paid at the Ex- 
chequer ; but the Bank being found a much more convenient place for 
this purpose, nearly the whole is now payable thcre, the company re- 
ceiving a Certain allowance from government for managing all business 
relative to the public funds. The different denominations of the funds 
transtertable at the Bank of England, with the days on which the trans 
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fers are made, and the times when the interest or dividend becomes 
due, are at present as follows: 


Funds, Transfer days. Div. due. 
Consolidated 3 per Cent. Annuities---- Tues. Wed. Th, and Fr.) Jan. 5. 
Three per Cent, Annuities, 1726------ Tues, and Thurs, -++-- and 
Navy 5 per Cent, Annuities ----+++++- Mon, Wed. and Fr.--++ } July 5. 
Bank Stock -++-eeeeeceesceeceevce Tues. Th. and Fr. --+- April 
Five per Cent. Annuities, 1797 & 1802 Tues, Th, and Fr.---+-- 2: and 
Four per Cent. Consolidated Annuities ‘Tues. Th. and Sat. «+++ S "Gor. 
Reduced 3 per Cent. Annuities ---+++ Tues, Wed. Th. and Fr.- ‘4 10. 
Long Annuities «++++++++++eseeeees « Mon, Wed, and Suat,---- 
Imperial 3 per Cent. Annuities--.--- Mon, Wed. and Fr.--++ 2 May 1, 
Imperial Annuities 25 years --+++++- Tues, Th. and Sat.-+++-- § Nov.1. 
Irish 5 per Cent. Annuities---++-+-+- Tues. Th, and Sat. «+++ 2 Mar.25 
Irish Terminable Anuuities ------+- Tues. Th, and Sat. ---- § Sept.25 


Transferrable at the South Sea House. 


South Sea Stock--+-++++.++ ¢+eeee+ Mon, Wed, and Fr---- § Jan, 5, 
July 5. 

New South Sea Annuities-----.++-- Tues, Th. and Sat.---- 9 Jan. 5, 
Three per Cent, Annuities, 1751---- Tues, and ‘Thurs-+++++ § July 5. 
Old South Sea Annuities ------.- ++ Mon, Wed. and Fr,---- ¢ April 5, 
¢ Oct. 10. 


In these several funds, but particularly in the Consolidated 3 per 
Cents., which is by far the greatest in amount, much business is tran- 
sacted daily both at the Bank and at the Stock Exchange, a building 
erected expressly for the buyers and sellers of the public funds to as- 
semble in, Persons having occasion to invest money in the funds, usually 
employ a broker, who finds a seller of the stock wanted, and ‘having 
agreed upon the price, delivers the particulars of the transfer to be made 
to a clerk in the proper office at the Bauk, and fills up a receipt to be 
signed by the seller for the money paid. The transaction is completed 
in a short time, with very little trouble to the parties, and this facility 
ot buying into or selling out of the funds induces many persons to lay 
out their money therein in preference to all other securities. The trans- 
fer from the seller to the buyer is made free of all expense to the par- 
ues, on all the government funds; but transfers of the funds of any 
company or society are liable to a duty. Transfers are made at the 
Bank between the hours of eleven and une o’clock; but may be made 
tll-three o’clock on payment of a small fee to the clerks, 

Besides the business which arises from the continual sale and pur- 
chase of property in the funds, a species of gambling has been engrafted 
u the fluctuations of their current price, commonly termed stock-job- 

$c2 
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bing. This consists principally in making contracts for stock, to be 
fulfilled some weeks or months after, without any payment or transfer 
heing made at the time, and generally without an intention of any trans. 
fer of stock being made at all; the object of the transaction being 
merely to pay or receive the difference between the current price of 
stock at the time of making the bargain, and the price it may be aton 
the day fixed fur settling the account. Bargains of this nature aje ex, 
pressly declared by an act of 7 and & Geo. I. to be null and void to all 
inyents and purposes whatsoever, and persons concerned in them are in 
some cases liable to a heavy penalty; instances therefore frequently 
occur, in which persons who have entered inta large speculations in the 
funds, for time, refuse to fulfil their engagements, im which case those 
who have trusted them have no legal remedy whatever, the settlement 
of debts thus incurred resting, like all debts incurred by other kinds of 
gamiug, entirely on the honour of the party. 

The dividends on the public funds were long expressly exempted from 
all taxes, charges, and impositions whatsoever; they have, however, in 
common with all other descriptions of income, been lately made sub- 
ject to the property tax.* 

Much iniquity has been practised by the yobbing (as it is empatically 
termed) in the public funds : agaist which, the incautious and unsus- 
pecting cannot be too strictly guarded. Some idea of the nature of 
this business may be derived from the following instructions given by 
Mr. Mortimer in his approved work “Every Man his own Broker.” 

As soon as the party, who is desirous either of buying or selling, 
enters the Bank, he will hear confused cries resounding from every 
quarter ; by attending to which he will soon find a seller, or a buyer of 
the sum he wishes to purchase or dispose of. “You have only to 
demand the price, which, if there has been no particular news to 
occasion a sudden variation, you wilt find, by comparing it, to be nearly 
the same with that of the prededing day. I¥ he is a common seller, 
he will name you the whole price, viz. 61%, or whatever it happens to 
be, for three per cent. consolidated annuities ; but if he is a Doctor, 
or Master of Arts, he will only: tell you the fraction of the price, viz. 
4, j 0P #5 and if he finds you de not know the principal sum, he 
will thereby be assured that you are not a Broker, and will probably 
quit you in searéh of one; for his interest is, to deal with none but 





— —— Zs 


* British Eneyolopeedia, vol 3. 
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Brokers, as your’s is to do your business. without them: therefore let 
him go. You will soon be accosted by same other seller, who, perhaps 
is vot a Broker, for there are plenty of such every transfer day; and 
it is your business, by adding one, to increase the number. Should you 
wait a little, and no person offers to sell to you, venture to exert 
yourself, and call out lustily, that you are a buyét of the sum you 
want, whatever it be; trust me, you will find very little difference 
betwixt the articulation of the few words requisite upon this occasion, 
and the common aspiration you are sometimes foreed to make use of 
in ealling for your servant, or for a coach in a shower of rain. When 
by these means you have found a seller of the sum you want, you will, 
yery often be obliged to give the turn of the market; that is, if it is 
a dgubt whether the market-price is exactly that which he asks, or 
rather inclined to fall 4 beneath it, you must give the turn of the scale 
ta get your business done; ard this you will be obliged to do nine times 
aut of ten, if you employ a Broker. The better te understand the 
price, abserre the following table, whieh is inserted for the use of the 
many hundreds who read the public newspapers, without knowing 
the meaning of the fractional parts anuexed to the price of the 
funds. 


& d, 
3 eerecceseces WS eereveseecee 26 
B secncceereceacterseecererens 5 0 
eee 7 G 
Pee 10 O 
’ eee eee 12 6 
ZL cvvcccscceeeceereessenerteeerees 15 O 
J ccecececccceccesaversscesacece 17 6 


By this table you find, that if you are asked 613 per cent. for three 
per cent, annuities, it means 61/. 179. 6d. which ig the price you must 
give for 1002. share in them. 

Having thus found the priee, and agreed with the seller, you have 
ouly to give him your name, place of abode, and title, or usual addition ; 
and if in London, you must be careful te name the street you live in, 
the parish not being sufficient. It is also requisite, if you havemade 
any former purchase in the same fund, that your description now should 
exactly tally with that which is already entered upon the books. But 
ghould you change your residence, and afterwards make additional 
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purchases, I would advise you to write thus—A. B. formerly of Surry 
Street, in the parish of St. Clement’s Danes, now of Hatton Street, 
in the parish of St. Andrew’s, Holborn.—It is the business of the seller 
to take care of the transfer, and prepare the receipt: only do you 
contrive to have the sum you are to pay ready, and as near as possible 
in bank notes, so that you may not have more than four or five pounds 
to pay in cash; because the hurry and bustle is so great, that great 
anconveniencies will arise in transacting your business, if you do not 
observe this rale, If you are well known on the Exchange, and keep 
cash at any banker’s in the neighburhood, your draft may be taken by 
the seller, but it is best not to rely on this indulgence. 

Another rule to be observed is, to keep in one part of the room till 
the.transfer is prepared, that you may be in readiness to answer to your 
name when called ; for if you are out of the way, the clerk will not wait 
for you, but proceed to other business, The transfer being prepared 
and your name called, you are to go to the clerk who has the transfer- 
book, who will shew you the form in which the seller has transferred 
the sum agreed for, to you, your heirs, assigns, &c. which form I would 
advise you to read the first time, that you may be thoroughly acquainted 
with the nature of the assignment. You will then be directed to set 
your name to a form of acceptance of the stock transferred to you, the 
seller having first set his hand to the transfer; this done, the clerks 
witness the transfer, and also, the printed receipt, which the seller gives 
you, signed by him’; and which you should keep as a voucher for the 
transfer, till yon have received one dividend: the only reason for this 
is, in case the transfer should by any means be neglected to be posted, 
and so the dividend warrant should be made out in the name of the old 
proprietor; but this is a case which happens so scldom, that I think no 
person. need be uneasy about losing a receipt of this kind. I mist, 
however, give a caution against keeping these receipts after you have 
received one dividend, for they then become useless, the cashier having 
acknowledged your right in the fund by paying you a dividend, and 
therefore they should be destroyed; for by persons keeping them in 
families, they sometimes cause a great deal of confusion, after their 
death, especially among the lower sort of people; and. prove great 
disappointments to many, who think, in finding them, they have found 
atreasure. They immediately, apply'to the public offices from which 
the receipts have been issued, and the clerks soon conviuce them, that 
they had better have been burnt, the fund having been sold out. I hope 
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however, they pay nothing for examinations of this kind, since every ex- 
ecutor has an undoubted right, at proper hours, on producing the probate 
of the testator’s will, to examine the books of any public fund (gratis) 
wherein he suspects the testator had any property. Having paid 
the sum, and taken the receipt, the whole business is transacted ; and 
this is all with respect to a buyer. * 

Let us now explaiu the business of a seller, who, as has been remarked 
as a little more to do than the buyer. 

As the largest part of the national debt lies in the three per cent. 
consolidated annuities, and as being the cheapest, they are the most 
dealt in, I shall select them as the properest fund in which to give my 
explanation of the seller’s business in transferring, or selling out, his 
property. Having fuund a purchaser (by the means before mentioned 
in my directions to the buyer) the seller must get a piece of paper, 
about a quarter of a sheet, and write on it his own name and 
description, with the sum to be transferred, the fund it is to be 
transferred out of, and the person’s name and description to whom 
it is to be transferred. To make this more clear, you have here a form 
in the three per cents. which will serve for any other fund, striking out 
only the words Three per cent. Aunuities, and putting in its place, the 
particular fund you have occasion to transfer. 





June 10th, 1806. 
Thomas Morgan of Titchfield Street, 
in the Parish of Marybone, esq. 
100/. Three per Cent. consolidated Bank Annuities. 
To 
William Llatchet, of Long-Acre, in the 
Parish of St Martinis ix the Fields, Coach Maker. 











* If you buy from a Broker, or employ one to buy for you, you must take great 
eare that you sign the acceptance in the transfer-book before you pay your money 
te the seller, frequent complaints having been made of the conduct of Brokers, 
who deliver to the purchasers the seller’s receipt properly assigned, and take 
the money for the stock; after which they rum away to transact other business, 
and do not return to see the acceptance signed by the purchaser in the transfer 
beok.. In consequence of this neglect, the Directors of the Bank fixed upa 
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This paper you must deliver to the clerks that stand nearest to, or 
under the letter with which your name begins, and to which you will 
be directed by the letters that are painted at large on the wall: and by 
this regulation, and some Jaws in force, but neglected, it appears, that 
the Government designed that the proprietors should manage their own 
business in the funds. Llaving delivered in your paper, the clerk 
examines your account; and if he finds you have the property you 
mention in your paper, he prepares the transfer; and as you are not 
a Broker, he, perhaps, will not call you when it is ready, therefore your 
surest way is to attend till it is done; and in the mean time, to be 
making out the purchasers bill, which you are to do on a printed 
receipt. Of these there are a sufficient quantity always hanging up in 
all the offices; you have therefore ouly to ask the clerks forthem, The 
better to enable you to perform this part of the business, you have 
here a form of receipt, filled up, which will serve you in all cases, only 
altering the names, the sums, and the price, as occasion requires, The 
parts which are left blank in the receipt, and are to be filled up by yeu, 
are those printed in italics. 


Consolidated £3 per Cont. Annuitics, £100 at 60}. 


Recrivep this 22nd Day of May, 1806, of William, 
Hatchet, of Long Acre, the Sum of Sixty Pounds, Twelve 
Shillings, and Six-pence, being the Consideration for One 
Hundred Pounds lwterst or Share in the Joint Steck of Three 
per Cent. Annuities, erected by an Act of Parliament of the 
Twenty-fifth Year of the Reign of King George II. intitled An i £. 8. d. 
Act for converting the several Annuities therein mentioned 
into several Joint Stocks of Annuities, transferrable at the 
Bank of England, to be charged on the Sinking Fund, and by 
several subsequent Acts, together with the proportional An- 
muity at £3 per Cent. per Annum, attending the same, by me 
this Day wansferred to the said William Hatchet. 

Witness my Hand, 

Witness, Thomas Morgan, 
{Here the clerks sign.] 








printed notice in the tranrfer-office, dated in April, 1781, cautioning all purchasers 
mot to leave the accepiance of the transfer unsiged. For no dividend warrant can 
be made out to the new owner of any property in any of the funds, neither caa 
he aguin part with his property, unless the transfer-book has been properly signed 
by him; though the transfer has been made to him by the clerks, and his nani¢e 
stands in the body of it with his full description. 
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Having signed your receipt, and the transfer being ready, you are 
to sign it in the book; and then to deliver your receipt to the clerks, 
who (as soon as the purchaser has signed hié acceptance in the book) 
will witness the receipt, then take your money of the purchaser, and the 
whole is finished. 

By a late regulation, there are six clerks in the new Three per Cent. 
Consvlidated Annuity Office, who act as supervisors of the transfers 
and witness them ; so that now there are two witnesses, instead of one, 
to the transfers and receipts. 

One dilliculty, however, yet remains, which isto cast up the value 
of odd sums; but this is a difficulty that may be easily conquered. It is 
not always that people want to buy or sell even hundreds, since it 
frequently happens, that prudent servants and mechanics, having saved 
twenty or thirty pounds by their care and industry, wish to improve it 
in the public funds. It is not easy for a common persou to reckon 
what part of a hnndred, thirty, or forty pounds will buy, when the price 
per cent. is 73 7-8ths ; or what twenty, tliirty, or any other part of an 
hundred will cost, at the same rate per cent. We shall therefore pro- 
ceed to give rules for casting up any odd quantity of stock at the current 
price per cent. 

If you wish to know the value of any quantity of stock that is larger 
than the current price of ove hundred, multiply that quantity by the 
price of one hundred ; cut off the two last figures to the right, and the 
other figures will be pounds; multiply the two last figures by 20, cut 
off the two last figures of that product, and the remaining figures, it 
more than one, will be shillings; multiply by 12 and 4, and proceed 
in the same manner, for pence and farthings. The following example 
will place’this matter beyond any difficulty.—For instance, 

What must I give for 135/. in the three per cents, at 61; that is to 
say, when 61/, will buy 1002. stock? 

















Example of the first way Example of the second way. 
135 185 
at 61 per cent, at 61 per cent. 
135 135 
810 810 
hicue if assatanes 
100)8235(82 £ 82/35 
800 20 
235 $s. 7j00 
200 
Answer 82 7 @ 
35 
20 
— ¢. 
100)700(7 
700 


Answer 82 7 0 
YOR. I. 3u 
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If the quantity of stock you want to know the value of, is smaller 
than the price per cent. then multiply the price per cent, by the 
quantity of stock, and @ivide by 100, as before directed ; but if you 
are very careful, to be exact, the shortest and best way is, to cut off 
the two figures to the right; for which reason I here give the example 
of a small sum, according to that method. 

Example. What must I receive for 35/. three per cent, consol, ann, 
when the price is 61/. per cent. 


61 
35 





305 
183 

lL, 2135 
20 


8. 7,00 


Answer 21 7 0 
If the price happens to be an 4, 3, §, or %, in that case, where your 
quantity is larger than the price per cent. take the §, 3, §, oF §, part 
of the large sum, and throw it in after your multiplication, thus : 
135 
595 
1215 
675 
7965 
67 10s. 3 of 135 
16 17 6 the } 


l. 80497 G 
20 
987 
12 
1050 
4 


200 
Answer 1. 80 9 104 
Pursue this method, even when the sum is smaller than the price per 
cent. if it consists of two figures: but if it consists only of one figure, 
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then the shortest way is to multiply the price per cent. including the 
fraction, in one line. 
Example. What is the worth of 9/. at 59§ per cent.? By the table 
already given, you know that j is 12s. Gd. therefore work it thus : 
59 12 6G 
9 





2. 536 12 6 


d. 390 
Answer £5 7 3 


It is by this easy and expeditious method that small shares in the 
funds are cust up. And it is obvious at first sight, that it requires no 
very extensive knowledge of figures, * 

With respect to letters of attoruey, it may be necessary to observe, 
that they are to be had only at the respective offices where the stock 
lie, whether at the Bank, South Sea, or Iudia Houses. Of these some 
are only for receiving of dividends, seme for buying, and others for 
selling: and general ones are for buying and selling, and receiving of 
dividends, These last convey an absolute and unlimited power, and 
have sornetimes been given by ignorant persons in the room of others, 
who have thereby put their property into the hands of those who have 
made a bad use of it. 








IMPROVEMENTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
COTTON. 


| 
‘I WO patents have been obtained by Mr. Marstanp ; one for his 
inprovements in the Sizing Cotton Yarn, and another for an Improve- 
ment in the process of Dying, of which the following will convey au idea: 
Mr. Marsland’s invention for sizing cotton consists in the extraction 
of the air from a vessel containing the cotton yarn which is to be sized, 


aud consequently from the cotton yarn itself, and applying the size to 





* Mortimer’s “ Every Man his own Broker,” p, 136. 
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the ygrn while the air is so extracted, The more completely the air js 
extracted, the more perfect the operation will be. 

For this purpose the yarn is put into a vessel, or receiver, made per- 
fectly air-tight: then, by means of an air-pump connected with the 
receiver, as much air as possible is extracted from it, and from the 
yarn contained in it. The size-is then introduced into the receiver 
from another vessel by means of a pipe: in this pipe is inserted a cock, 
which prevents the size from entering the receiver before the air is ex- 
tracted; and when the air is extracted, the size is admitted by turning 
the cock. When the size is admitted into the receiver, it enters into 
the yarn, and impregnates it very rapidly. The size answers best when 
made thick, and introduced into the receiyer at, or nearly at, the boil- 
ing temperature. The process may be facilitated by heating the yarn to 
any degree of heat not exceeding that of boiling water. 

Although the patentee gives a particular description of the process 
which he uses in sizing cotton yarn, he confines his invention to the ex- 
traction of the air from a vessel containing the cotton yarn, and con- 
sequently from the yarn itself, and applying the size to the yarn while 
the air is so extracted. 

With respect to Mr. Marsland’s improved process of dyeing, it may be 
proper to remark, that this improvement is merely another application 
of the same principal upon which Mr. R.’s improved process for sizing 
cotton yarn is founded, and consists in the extraction of the air from 
a vessel containing the substances to be dyed, avd applying the dyeing 
materials to them in a liquid state, while the air is so extracted from 


them, 








ITints and Cautions, addressed to young Tradesmen, &c. 
connected with their future Prosperity in Business. 
ON THE FORMATION AND DIGNITY OF THE COMMERCIAL CHARACTER. 


(Concluded from page 67.) 


ryN 
| HF. different features that enter into the formation of the mer- 


cantile character, may be arranged under two classes, viz. 1. The ac- 
guisition of that knowledge respecting trade in general, and that branch 
in particular which is to be more immediately the object of his atten- 
tion, -And-2d; the culture of those moral qualities which are essential 
to the character ef integrity and of industry, As it would exceed the 
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limits of this essay here to enter into a minute detail of all these 
branches, a simple enumeration is all that can with propriety be at- 
tempted: and should these hints meet with the approbation of your 
readers, it may encourage the writer af these hints to expand some of 
them into brief essays, for future numbers. 

I. Previously then to any man’s engaging in general trade, he ought 
to acquire such a fund of useful knowledge as will enable him to traffic 
with ease to himself, and without incurring the risk of such losses and 
chagrins as will naturally and necessarily result from great and ill-con- 
certed undertakings, Not only therefore will it be requisite that the 
merchant should be agquainted with the common rndiments of writing, 
arithmetic, book-keeping, and the usual practices in exporting or im- 
porting goods, charter-parties, insurances, bills of lading, &c.; but 
also it will be expedient that he be apprized of the agreement’ between 
the monies, weights, and measures of all parts. 

Further, whatsoever manufactured commodity be the object of traffic, 
he ought to be acquainted with the places where the different sorts of 
merchandises are so manufactured. The mode in which and the ma- 
terials whereof they are respectively made, the respective length, breadth, 
and qualities which such manufactures ought to have, according to the 
various regulations and ordinances of the places where they are carried 
on, with the different prices, which may vary according to the different 
seasons, &c. 

On the other hand, should his mercantile concerns be confined to 
articles obtained from the vegetable creation, for instance, wines, oils, 
&c. wherever iutelligence can be obtained of the prospects afforded by 
succeeding crops, it will enable the trader to make the proper arrange, 
ments in disp6sing, of his present stock, and also in making the requi- 
site purchases or engagements for future supplies. 

To these various particulars must be added accurate information re- 
specting such merchandises as occur in greater abundance in one coun- 
try than in another; such as are more rare, and in greater request, to- 
gether with their respective species, qualities and prices, and the most 
probably advantageous seasons for bringing them to a beneticial mar- 
ket. But, iv selecting these articles, as diiferent circumstances have 
induced the sovc reigns of most commercial nations to impose prohi- 
bitions or restraints on the uuportation or exportation of parucular 
commodities, much caution is necessary that those only become the 


objects of trade which do not fall within the sphere of such prohibitury 
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regulations, Large profits, illegally acquired, may tempt the trader to 
deviate from the principles of strict honour and integrity; but rarely 
indeed are they productive of that permanent benefit, which is the ne~ 
cessary consequence of fair and upright dealing. 

The causes of exchange with different places, and the causes of its 
‘rise and fall—the customs and other commercial regulations affecting 
the importation or exportation of goods—the best modes of packing» 
rates of freighting and insuring merchandise—the goodness and value of 
all articles employed in the construction and repairs of shipping—and 
the proper modes of hiring vessels, and of engaging with captains and 
‘mariners;—such are the most essential objects of information, which 
more immediately demand the attention of the young trader, 

It is the valuable property of knowledge to expand the mind, and en- 
able it to form more just and more enlarged views of society and of 
things in general: and, although an acquaintance with the learned lan- 
guages may not be essentially necessary, yet a knowledge of French, 
and of such other modern languages ds are usually spoken in the coun- 
try or place with which the trader proposes to communicate, will greatly 
tend to facilitate his concerns. Further, some correct infermation will 
be necessary, of history and geography, (especially those of his own 
country), of hydrography, or the science of navigation; and also that 
some knowledge be acquired of the countries where trade is established 
—of the manner in which it is settled—of the companies formed to 
support those establishments—and of the colonies planted by difiereut 
commercial nations in various parts of the world. 

I, With regard to the moral character of manufacturers and mer+ 
chants, it may perhaps be thought superfluous to add any remarks; as 
these subjects fall more inuuediately within the compass of those re- 
lative duties, which are so frequently and so ably inculcated by our 
respectable theologians. Their otiice, doubtless, is to enforce the ob- 
servance of duties by appropriate motives; yet let it not be thought 
irrelevant here to observe that on all occasions a most sacred regard 
should most strictly be had to truéh, and to manly decision of character; 
and te the avoidance of fraud and deceit, as corroding cankers, which 
will ultimately consume both the reputation and the furtune of the 
erader. The false semblance, indeed; may he supported for a time, 
but the fraud will finally be dev eloped; and contumely and insult wil! 


become the deserved lot of him who haz been so blind to his own per 
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manent interests, as to avail himself of such mean subterfuges for the 
acquisition of sordid gain. 

Wherever then an individual embarks in foreign trade, the greatest 
prudence and circumspection must be exercised, in order to ensure suc- 
cess. For instance, he should first be fully acquainted with the pecu- 
liar branch of commerce in which he proposes to vest his property: and, 
in case he should not transact this business in person, much care and 
judgment must be exercised in the selection of fuctors, that they be men 
of tried capacity and assiduity, and whose integrity will naturally lead 
bim diligently to solicit and promote the interest of his principal, un- 


biassed by any personal or interested views. 


General Cautions in the Management of Trade and 
Commerce. 

IT has been well observed, that trade becomes more or less trouble- 
some in proportion as it is more or less extensive; hence merchants 
eught to appropriate different maxims and considerations for the con- 
duct and mahagement of their affairs —Those, for instance, who tratiic 
in the merchandises of our own manufactories, or confine their trade 
to the consumption of one city only, incur less risks, and carry ou their 
business with more facility, than such as dispose of their goods, not 
only in the place of their residence, but also to dealers, or retailers, in 
other parts of the kingdom, or abroad. 

Wherever, therefore, any considerable manufactories are settled, 
there are generally associated merchants, who supply the fabricators 
with the necessary materials for their works, which the former dispose 
of, and in payment take the manufactured goods, which they afterwards 
dispatch in other places or on the spot, in order to supply commissious 
given them, Some artificers, indeed, are sufficiently opulent to pro- 
cure the ingredients they want for the supply of their manufactorics 
from the-first hands; yet there are others (whose capital being less ex- 
tensive) they are obliged to sell their goods to the first purchasers that 
may enquire for them. 

Merchants then must regulate themselves in their dealings with these 
three classes of men, according as the times and seasons shal] dictate ; 
for when particular commodities are scarce and in request, they must 
buy of all upon the best terms possible, and in proportion to the ad- 
vantages that may present. On the contrary, when commerce is dead, 
er stagnates, and a large stock of goods is lying on hand, it will be 
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necessary to act with circumspection; and the observance of the fol- 
lowing maxims in their purchases, may, in such cases, essentially pro- 
mote their interests. 

4. When the price of goods is beginning to rise (which usually pro 
ceeds either from the value of the materials being considerably aug- 
mented on account of their scarcity, or the stock of manufactured 
articles being inadequate to supply a brisk demand) it is natural for such 
as are perfected to increase in esteem, in proportion to their want and 
paucity; but it will be pradent in him who would buy under such cir- 

_eumstances, to examine the causes that produce this augmentation; 
and if (for instance) the goods are of silk, to enquire whether the crop 
of that commodity has been good or bad, (though if the season has 
been moist and rainy, at the place of its growth, he may be assured of 
the latter) and that the scarcity of the merchandise proceeds from a 
deficient supply of the principal material. 

The same remark will apply to the manufactories of cloth, and other 
woollens, when wools are scarce and risen in price; and also to linens, 
where the crops of hemp and ‘ax have failed; and indeed it is appli- 
cable to every kind of materials, which compose the manufactures of 
the different sorts of merchandises, current in trade; because (as als 
ready intimated) the scarcity of these augments their. price, and con- 
sequently that of the commodities, in the manufacture of which they 
are consumed, 

Where, indced, the augmented price of merchandises proceeds from 
the scarcity of their materials, it not only continues to be augmented 
for a long time, but also it daily and gradually rises, and in this case 
affurds to the merchant no room for deliberation; who ought imme- 
diately to purchase and to make his bargain, to receive however ata 
subsequent certain time the quantity he judges he may have occasion 
to vend, 

If the rise of goods be produced by there being few in the fabrics, 
and a great demand for them, and not by a want of the materials whicl: 
compose them, the bnyer ought to act with sagacity and prudence in 
their purchase ; as it is highly probable that this augmentation will only 
be temporary: fur, when manufacturers find their commodities in grows 
ing request, they engage deeply in their fabrics; and the consequent 
abundance occasions a cheapness, in the same manner, as @ scarcity 
before produced the reverse, and these cousiderations are very ime 
portant towards successful purchases, 
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2. The second maxim necessary to be observed in the buying of mer- 
chandises, is, that the trader be extremely circumspect in his words, 
ju order that his desire of having the goods he is treating for may not 
appear. Nor should he slight or undervalue them, in order to be 
thought not to want them, as this cunning only serves to embarrass the 
mind of the manufacturer, and make him more firm and tenacious 
under the uncertainty, whether this is a feint or not, and is a means of 
his not so soon resolving to part with his goods at the prige offcred, under 
the apprehension of being surprised: on the contrary, he ouglit to act 
with sincerity aud frankness, accompanied, however, with prudence. 
Workmen prefer to deal with characters of this description, than with 
those who resort to mean and petty subterfuges, 

8. A third object of consideration is, whether the merchandise has 
diminished in price froma higher degree to which it had before at- 
tained, or whether it augmented in price from a lower one, at which it 
was, by reason-of a dulness in trade, or by the previous too great abund- 
ance of the fabrics. This will call forth all the judgment and skill of 
the purchasers. 

For if it is at the height of its dearness, and should afterwards fall, 
it will in this case be improper to buy, because it is certain, that if the 
cause which had produced so high a price ceases, it will daily diminish, 
ull it returns to the point of its just value. On the contrary, if the 
goods are,at their lowest value, and the price begins to rise, it is then 
a time to buy, because it is certain that it will daily augment, so long 
as the cause which gave room for its augmentation shall continue. 


paradoxical! to tie juvenile reader, but 





These hints may possibly appear 
it is notwithstanding a truth founded on experience, and by which the 
most skilful and ingenious merchants have greatly lost or gained, ac- 
cording as they have opportunely taken their measures. 

4. The fourth maxim in the purchase of goods, is both to know and 
reflect, where they will meet the best sales, and then to suit their quality 
to the taste c¥ the inhabitants. 

5. The fifth is to buy of the poorest workmen; because they not 
having the means to lay up their manufactures, must sell cheaper than 
those will who are more poweriul and opulent, and who can keep thcit 
goods till a fit opportunit i 


offers for a more advantageous sale, 

6. The sixth maxim is, not to be drawn m to engage beyond your Ca- 
pital by the tempting Lait of a cheap purchase, and from a wroug cal- 
culation of your ai y to pay at the time agreed on; as a failure of 
punctuality hereia will cccasion a loss of credit among the fabricators, 
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not to be recovered. To aneglect of this important point, perhaps 
most of the bankruptcies may be attributed, which fill the columns of 
our daily newspapers. 

7. The seventh maxim is not to employ, as factors at the fabrics, any 
individuals who act as merchants, and sell the materials to the manu- 
facturers: for they always buy the goods dearer than others who haye 
nothing to sell, because they give a part in payment, and very often to 
recover from their debtors, they take of them merchandises in payment 
which are neither so good, nor handsome, as those bought with ready 
mouey,. 

Lastly. Where the buyer has a partner, one of them should be on the 
spot, for two reasons; first, because being interested in the trade, he 
is more diligent, and takes better care of what he does, than a factor, 
who often regards nothing more than his own interest, aud who having 
commissions from several merchants, favours whomso.ver he pleases: 
secondly, because affairs are transacted more secret!y, and frequently 
opportunities offer for good purchases, which one commissioned does 
not dare to engage in, though on such adventures large profits ave fre 
quently to be made. 

These maxiins are also strictly applicable in the purchase of all other 
commodities, and if carefully attended to, will lead the merchant in 
the steps he ouglit to tread, su as to secure success; it only remains 
now to offer a few suggestions to aid him in the proper conducting of 
his sales. ‘ 

1. The merchant should avoid many words and circum!ocutions in his 
dealings; such conduct has more the appearance of that of a retailer, than 
of one who is not so; and supposing he is treating with one of this last 
distinction, he may be assured, that the buyer understands the value of 
the goods, so that the an unnecessary 
trouble to ask much out of the way. The principal object of attention, 
therefore, in sales on trust, is, that his debtor be one noted for his 
punctuality and honesty, and also dispatches large quantity of goods, 
as these motives should induce a prefereuce to be given oue so qualitied, 
(though with less profit) rather than to another with an inferior credit, 
and a shorter trade. 

2. If the merchandises dealt in, are such as are dependaut in some 
sort for their value on the caprices of fashion, the seasons ovght to be 
consulted for advantageous sales; so that if those proper for the winter 
are in request towards its close, it is uot reasonable to expect so mueh 


at that time as in the beginning; neither is it consistent with the owner's 
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interest to keep them, as he may have no other offers till the returning 
year, and he then risks their continuance in fashion, so that it will 
be prudent to embrace any tolerable offer under these circumstances 
that is made to him. 

8. The merchant ought not to trust too much to apy one person: for 
in the event of a failure, it may straiten him and in the end bring 
him to the same misfortune. Prudence therefore will direct him to 
disperse his effects intv many hands; so that, if one or two miscarry, he 
may be less sensible of his loss, and better able to support it: this is 
avery necessary maxiin to be observed by those who have large dealings, 
as the sufferings by contrary practice are inuumerakle, and there is no 
one article of misconduct that has involved so many in ruin as this, 

4, A merchant should not inconsiderately engage with young men, 
who have little more to recommend them to credit, than their descent 
from opulent parents, as a credit trust on this account is the product 
of a very false maxim; because if they do otherwise than well, their 
parents would hardly pay their debts, (as the creditor may have fondly 
flattered himself): ucither is it reasonable to expect it any more than 
to think they should incommode themselves, or injure the fortunes of 
their other children merely to support a son, who may have beeu 
reduced by gaming, debauchery, or at best imprudence, 

5. Should it, however happen, that debtors omit to pay what they 
ewe at the times agreed on, the creditors should oppress them vah 


. 4 
anu extravagant interest: tor though necessity may appare nuly oblige .y 
to submit, it is a sure canker to their fortunes, which too often atftyt 
involves both the debtor and the creditor in ruin, Besides, if the latter 


should escape a failure, in which he may have involved the former; one 


would think he could net avoid the stings of conscience, whenever he 


reflects that Ais oppresive conduct has ruined his hapless debtor, These 
strictures may perhaps be thought irrelevantin our happy land; where 
the wisdom of the legislature has effected all that is practicable to 
preve it Oppre sive and rious coatracts: but h WW ii quently are these 
salutary regulations completely frustrated by the evasive arts of 
designing and depraved charac 





6. Never lend to persons whomsoever, on an unjustifiable 





. > 
Security ; nor take an unwarrantable interest. This is a most detestable 
act, and not only expuscs the usurer to the penalty of the law, but also 
renders him abominabie both in the sight of God and man. 


aut to take 





[tis however hoth reasonable and prudent, for a mer 
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pledges or securities from his debtors, and to be cautious of what they 
consist : for instance, if they are composed of merchandise, their colours, 
fashions, &c. may change, or the quality may suffer by keeping, so 
that whilst he imagines he has the value of what is owing him in hand, 
he may be very essentially mistaken. And in these cases of lending 
or selliug on trust, aud taking pledges instead of notes for security, the 
seller or lender should add to the above precaution, that of making the 
terms of the deposit very clear and apparent, in case of a failure in the 
debtor, and a consequential claim of the goods by the other creditors, 
as a joint property ; otherwise he may be accused of endeavouring to 
secrete the bankrupt’s effects ; and if he has not adopted those prudent 
steps which he ought to have taken in his dealings, he may be obliged to 
give up what he received as (and esteemed) a security, besides suffering 
iu his reputation, from his inability to justify what he asserted and 
pretended. It will therefore be very proper to have all such affairs 
transacted in the presence of witnesses, or at least to have all the goods 
that are pledged, particularly specitied in the note or obligation 
given for the trust or loan, by which means the inconveniences above. 
mentioned would be effectually obviated or avoided. 

7 A merchant should always endeavour to dispose of such goods, as 
are decaying, damaged, or growing unfashionable, as soon as he con 
veniently can; and if money cannot be procured for them, he should 
bafter them on the best'terms possible ; taking, however, every necessary 
precaution already noticed, as in the original purchase of goods, and 
further avoiding the paying any ready money in the transaction ; for, 
in dealings of this description, the receiver will derive the chief ad- 
vantage: regarding, however, in this case, not to make the exchange, as 
one may say, with his eyes shut, but, first to observe, that he is well 
versed in the quality, and has a perfect knowledge of the goods he 
takesin return, otherwise he may verify the proverb of being out of the 
Srying-pan into the fire. As deccits are very common in thse sorts of 
negociations, secondly, he ought to know where, an.i on what terms 
he can get rid of his new effects, otherwise he may risk losing more 
by them than his old ones. And, thirdly, he suould always avoid 
giving any share of ready money in the bargain, if he possibly can, as 
he that parts with it, is sure to have less advantage in these uncertain 
dealings, than he that receives it, 

8. Lastly, a merchant should never sell any of his goods in small 
parcels, unless the most absolute necessity require it: such a conduct 
derogates from his character, and will certaiuly occasion him a loss of 


his retail customers. 





Insurances. 


INSURANCES. 


(Concluded from page 345.) 


Tx the preceding number the parties to this species of contract 


the nature of the interests insurable—and the requisites of a policy 

were respectively discussed. It now remains to offer a few of the 

seceived principles, on the construction of the Policy, and of the remedies 

which the parties assured have against the under-writers or insurers. 
Construction of the Policy. 

In the construction of policies, it is an invariable principle to give 
effect to the intention of the parties, and to the usage of trade with 
reference to the particular voyage or risk to which the policy relates, 

A policy of insurance sliall be construed to run until the ship shall 
have ended, and be discharged of the voyage ; for arrival at the port 
to which she was bound is not a discharge till she is unloaded, Skin- 
ner’s Reports, p. 243. 

But where the owner of goods insured, brought down his own lighter, 
received the goods out of the ship, and, before they reached land, aa 
accident happened whereby the goods were damaged, a special jury 
ef merchants, under the express direction of Lord Chief Justice Lee, 
found that the insurer was discharged, although the iusurance was upon 
goods to London, and till the same should be safely landed there. 
Sparrow v. Carruthers, 2 Str. 1236. 

But, although this construction be right, where the policy is general 
from A, to B., yet if it contains the words usually inserted-—“ and till 
the ship shall have moored at anchor twenty-four hours in good safety,” the 
under-writer is not liable for any less arising from seizure after she has 
been twenty-four hours in port, even if such seizure was in consequence 
ef an act of barratry (such as smuggling) of the master during the 
voyage.—Lockyer and others v. Ofiley; 1 Term Reports, p. 252. 

“ Warranted to depart with convoy” must be construed according 
to the usage of merchants ; that is, from such place where convoys are 
to be had. (2 Salk, 443, Lethicullicr’s case).—This principle was also 
admitted in the case of Bond v. Gounsales (Park, 34.) upon an assurance 
from Bremen to the port of London, warranted to depurt with convoy. 
The ship William sailed from Bremen under the conduct of a Dutch 
man of war to the Elbe, where they were joined by two other Dutch 
men of war and several Dutch and English merchant ships, whence 
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they sailed to the Texel, where they found a squadron of English men 
of war and an admiral, After a stay of nine weeks, they set sail from 
the Texel: the ship was separated in a storm, taken by a French 
privateer, and retaken by a Dutch privatecr, and paid eighty pounds 
selvage. It wasruled by Lord Chief Justice Holt, that the voyage 
ought to be according to usage; that their going tu the Elbe, though 
out of the way, was no deviation; for, till afier the year 1703, (prior 
to which time this policy was made,) there was ne convoy for ships 
directly from Bremen to London. 

In an insurance upon freight, if an accident happens to the ship 
before any yoods are put on board, which prevents her from sailing, 
the assured’ upon the policy cannot recover the freight which he would 
have earned if she had sailed.—Park, 33. 

But, if the policy be a valued policy, and part of the cargo be om 
board when such accident happens, the rest being ready to be shipped, 
the assured may recover tu the whole amount.--- Montgomery v. Eggins 
son ; 3 Term Reports, 362. 

So likewise in an open policy on freight, at and from London and 
Teneriffe to any of the West India islands, (Jamaica excepted) the 
underwriters were held liable to pay the insurance, though the ship 
sailed from London in ballast, and was captured before her arrival at 
Teneriffe, where lier cargo was to be put on board. But as the ship was 
under a charter pariy to depart out of the river Thames, and proceed 
to Tenerifie, and then to load and receive on board from the freighters 
500 pipes of wine to be delivered in the West Indies, for the freight of 
which 500 pipes the freighters covenanted to pay 35s, per pipe; the 
court held, that the instant the ship departed from the Thames, the 
contract for freight had its inception, and the plaintiff was entitled to 
recover, 

It has been decided in several cases, that the outward risk upon the 
ship ceases 24 hours after her arrival in the first port of the Island 
whither she was bound; but the outward policy on goods continues 
until such goods are safely landed. 

Again, policies are to be construed for the benefit of trade and for 
the assured. (Tiernay v. Etherington, 1 Burr. Reports, 548). Thus 
where goods were insured fronr Malaga to Gibraltar, and from thence 
to England or Holland, the parties having agreed that the goods might 
be unloaded at Gibraltar, and re-shipped in one or more British ship 
or ships, and it appearing im evidence that there was no British ship at 


Gibraltar, but the goods. had been unloaded and put) into a store-ship, 
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(which was always considered #sa warehouse) the insurers were held 
to be liable for the luss of these goods in the store-ship which had been 
lost in a storm. 

The usage in trade has been more notorious in the East India voyages 
than in avy otber; and the charter parties of the India company give 
leave to prolong vie ship's stay in India for a year. It is a commoa 
practice | w agrcement to detain her a year longer : and the words 
of the policy are also very general, without Limitauon of tme or 
place. Oa this account the insurers have beea held liable, not only 
for events which may possibly happen from the port of discharge to 
that of Celivery, but aiso for 1utcrmediate or country voyages, and upon 
which the -inp may be lispatched by order of the council of any of 
the East India Company’s settlements abroad. And this construction 
of Fast India policies prevails, whether the words of them be large and 
comprehensive, such as with liberty to touc h, stay, and trade, at any 
port or places whatsoever, or restrained and limited, such as to touch 
and stay at any port or places in this voyage.---Salvador v. Hopkins; 
$8 Gurr. 1707. ; ry v. Chr ; Trin. Term, 24 Geo. HI. Far- 
quharson v. Hunter; Hilary, 25 Geo, IIT. 

But the contracting parties may, by special agreement, prevent such 
jatitude of construction, and express words of exclusion are not necessary 
to be inserted in the policy ; for if it can be collected from the terms 


used, that such was the intention of ie parties, that construction shall 
prevail --Douglas’s Report, 27. Fletcher v. Pool; 1 Term Reporis, 127, 
An underwriter, on goods is not liable for freight paid by the owner 
to the proprietor of the vessel ; where such goods were partly lost. Nor 
is an underwriter on ship and goods liable for demurrage (an allowance 
made by merchants to the master of the ship for detention beyond his 
proper time) ; for the freight and not the ship is liable tor this loss, 
Provisions sent out for the use of the crew are protected by a policy 


on the ship and furniture.--4 T. R. 206. Although it has been 


decided, in av assurance upon a Greenlander, that the value of lines 
and tackle employed in the fishery is not recoverable under a policy 
made upon the ship, tackle, aud furniture.—Loskins v. Pickersgill; im 
K. B. 23 Geo. 3. 

In order to intitle the insured to recover, the loss must bea direc 
and immediate consequence of the peril insured against, and not a 
remote one, ‘This principle was laid down and acted upen in the 


case of Jones v. Schmoll. 1 T. R. 180. Park, 55. Tuis was an 


actiun on a policy, to recover the value of some negroes who had 
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perished by mutiny; which by a special memorandum in the policy 
was one of the risks insured against. The court decided that the 
underwriters were liable for all those who were killed in the mutiny, 
or who died of their wounds; that all those who died of the bruises 
which they received in the mutiny, though accgmpanied by other causes, 
were to be paid for by the underwriters. But they were not liable for 
those who had swallowed salt water, and died in consequence thereof, 
or who leaped into the sea, and hung upon the sides of the ship without 
being otherwise bruised, or who died of chagrin; all these having beeq 
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lost by too remote a consequence, 

The abolition of this nefarious traffic in human flesh has for ever, we 
trust, laid this question at rest; although it may be observed, that this 
case was not considered as forming a general precedent to affect (the 
then) future assurances on African voyages, as the 34 G 3. c. 80, and 
the 35 Geo. 3, c. 90, (which statutes regulated the African Slave trade, 
expressly declared that lusses of this description are not insurable. 

In the construction of policies of insurance for time, the same 
liberality prevails, -as in other cases, in order to give effect to the 
intention of the parties. Thus, where an insurance was made “ at and 
from Liverpool to Antigua, with liberty to cruise six wéeks, and to 
return to Ireland, or Falmouth, or Milford, with any prize or prizes ;” 
it was held that this meaut a connected portion of time, and nota 
desultory cruising for six weeks at any time.---Syers v, Bridge ; Dough. 
509. 

Non-compliance with warranties vitiatesthe policy. A warranty, ia 
insurance policies, is a condition that a certain thing shall be done, 
or shall happen; and, unless that event takes place, there can be no 
valid contract. Warranties are either express or implied, An express 
warranty isa particular stipulation introduced into the written cons 
tract by the agreement of the parties; as that the thing insured is 
neutial property, that the ship shall sail bya given day, that she shall 
depart with convoy, &c. 

An implied warranty, is that which reasonably results from. the 
nature of the contract, as that the ship shall be sea-worthy when. she 
sails on th@voyage insured, that she shall be navigated with reasonable 
skill and care, that the voyage is lawful, and. shall be performed 
according to law, and in the usual course, and without deviation, &c.~- 
It is however immaterial with what view a warranty (whether express 
or implied) is introduced into the policy: but, when it is once inserted, 
the party insured is bound by it, and must shew that he has literally 
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fulfilled it ; or his contract will be the same as if it had never existed,« 
1T. R. 345, 

Warranty to sail with convoy, Another species of warranty often 
inserted in policies in time of war, is to sail or depart with convoy. This 
like other warranties, must be strictly performed ; and if the ship depart 
without convoy, from whatever cause, the policy becomes void, and the 
insurer shall not be auswerahle even for the peril of the seas.—Park 349. 

There are five things essential to a sailing with convoy: 1. It most 
be with the regular convoy appointed by government. 2. It must be 
from the place of rendezvous appointed by government. 3. It must be 
a convoy for the voyage. 4. The ship imsured must have sailing 
instructions, 5. She must depart and continue with the convoy till the 
end of the voyage, unless separated by necessity. 

Warranty of Neutrality is a stipulation that the ship or goods insured 
are neutral property, On this point, it las been decided, that if the ship 
and property are neutral at the time’when the risk commences, this is 
a sufficient compliance with a warranty of neutrality. The insurer 
takes upon himself the risk of war aud peace : for, if the property be 
neutral at the time of sailing, and a war break out the next day, the 
insurer is liuble.—-Eden v. Parkinson, Dougl. 705. Tyson v. Gurney, 
3T. R. 477. 

Neutral property, in the sense of which that expression must be 
understood in this warranty, that is, whicli' belongs to the subjects of 
@ state in amity with the belligereiit powers, 

The documents requisite for neutral ships are: 1, The passport, 
This is a permissién from the neutral state to the captain.or master of 
the ship to proceed on the voyage proposed, and usually contains his 
name and residence, the name, description, and destination of the ship, 
with such other matters as the practice of the place requires, Thi 
document is indispensably necessary for the safety of every neutral 
ship. 

2. The sea-letter or sea-brief, which specifies the nature and quantity 
of the cargo, the place from whence it comes, and its destination. This 
paper isnot so necessary as the passport, because the former in most 
particulars supplies its place. 

3. The proofs of property, which ought to shew that the ship really 
belongs to the subjects of a neutral state, If she appear to either 
belligerent, to have been built ig the enemy’s country, proof is generally 
required that she was purchased by the neutral before captured, and 
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legally condemned since the declaration of war; and in the latter case 
the bill of sale, properly authenticated, ought to be produced, 

4. The muster roll, containing the name, age, quality, place of 
residence, and above all the place of birth, of every person of the ship’s 
company. 

5. The charty party. 

6. The bill of lading, by which the captain acknowledges the receipt 
of the goods specified therein, and promises to Aeliver them to his cone 
signee or his order. 

7. The invoices, which contaia the particulars and prices of each 
parcel of goods, with the amount of the freight, duties and other charges 
thereon, which are usually transmitted from the shippers to their 
factors or consignees. These invoices prove hy whom the goods were 
shipped, and to whom consigned. 

8. The log-book, or ship’s journal, which contains an account of 
the ship’s course, with a short history of every occurrence during the 
voyage. 

9. The biil of health, which is a certificate, properly authenticated, 
that the ship comes from a place where, no contagious distemper prevails, 
and that none of the crew at the time of her departure were infected 
with any such distemper. 

Upon this subject of the shjp’s documents, it js to be observed, that 
though by the law of nations the want of some of these papers, may 
be taken asstrong presumptive evidence ; yet the want of none of them 
amouuts to conclusive evidence against the ship’s neutrality. 


Fraud in Policies, (including representation and concealment. ) 


_ In policies of insurance both the assurer and the assured are mutually 
bound to disclose every circumstance that can at all affect the risk. 

A representation insurance is denoted to be a collateral statement, 
either by parole or in writing, of such facts or circumstances relative 
to the proposed adventure, and not inserted in policy, as are necessary 
for the information of the insurer, to enable him to form a just estimate 
of the risk, Such representations are often the principal inducements 
tv the contract, and afford the best ground on which the premium can 
be calculated. 

A misrepresentation in a material point avoids the contract; and the 
insured cannot recover on the policy for Joss arising from a canse uns 
connected with the fact misrepresented. So if it be made without 
knowing whether it be true or false, or even if the person making it, 
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believe it to be true; but if he only give it as his belief; without knowing 
the contrary, it will not affect the contract. 

Concealment consists in a fraudulent suppression of any fact or cir- 
cumstance material to the risk. This, like every other fraud, avoids 
the contract ab initio, upon principles of natural justice; for as the 
facts on which the risk must be estimated, lie generally within the 
knowledge of the insured or his agent, the underwriter must in most 
cases rely on him for all necessary information to enable him to decide 
upon what terms he will take upon himself the proposed risk ; and he 
computes the premium, and enters into the contract, in the confidence 
that the insured, being fully informed of all circumstances relating to the 
intended voyage, has dealt fairly with him, and has kept back nothing 
which it might be material for him to know. 

But it is not merely on the ground of fraud that concealment avoids 
the contract; even an innocent concealment if material, will avoid the 
policy ; the insurer should therefore not conceal any necessary informa- 
tion, but disclose all material circumstances; for a concealment is to be 
considered not with reference to the event, but to its effect at the time 
of making the contract. 

Sea worthiness. In every insurance, whether of ship or goods, there 
is an implied warranty of the sea worthiness of the ship, that is to say, 
that she shall be tight, staunch, and strong, properly manned, and pro- 
vided with all necessary stores, and in every other respect fit for the 
voyage.—Dougl. 708. 

Where a ship is lost, or in the course of the voyage condemned as 
incapable of proceeding to the place of her destination, and this cannot 
be ascribed to stress of weather or any accident, the presumption is, that 
she was not sea worthy, in so far as to throw the proof that she was sea 
worthy, on the insured. 

A ship must not only be perfect herself, but must from the nature of 
her structure, be capable of performing the voyage on which the 
insurance was made, otherwise she is not tight, staunch, and strong, 
according to the tenor of the charter-party: and it is also required that 
there shall be good and sufficient evidence of this, and also that the 
insured shall bring forward all the evidence he has, of the condition of 
the ship at the time she sailed, and when the loss happened, or she was 
condemned or unfit to proceed on her voyage. If, on the other hand, the 
loss or disability of the ship may be fairly ascribed to sea damage, the 
proof of the un-sea-worthiness lies on the insurers, 

Deviation, is a voluntary departure, without reasonable cause, from 
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the regular course of the voyage insured. From the moment this hap- 
pens the contract becomes void, The course of the voyage does not 
mean the nearest possible way, but the usua! and regular course, Age 
cordingly, stopping at certain places on the voyage is uo deviation, if ig 
be customary so to do; but such usage can only be supported by long 
and regular practice.—Park, 294. 

Loss is the injury or damage sustained by the insured in cone 
sequence of one or more of the accidents or misfortunes against which 
the insurer, in consideration of the premium, has undertaken to indeme 
nify the insured, and which perils are all distinctly ewumerated in the 
policy. 

Loss is either fetal or partial, The term total loss means not only 
the total destruction of, but also such damage to the thing insured, as 
renders it of little or no value to the insured, although it may specifically 
remain, Thus a loss is said to be total, if, in consequence of the mis 
fortune that has happened, the voyage be lost or not worth pursuing, 
and the projected adventure frustrated ; or if the value of what is saved 
be less than the freight, &c. 

A partial loss is any thing short of a total loss, Thus if a ship in- 
sured for a particular voyage arrive at her port of destination, and there 
Temain twenty-four hours, moored in safety, or if she be insured tox 
a term, and survive the term, no injury which she could have sustained 
during the voyage in one case, or during the term in the other, however 
great, can amount to a total loss. So in the case of an insurance on 
goods, the insurer contracts that they shall arrive fafe at the port of 
delivery, If they’ specifically remain, and are landed at the port of 
delivery, however damaged in the voyage, the injury will only amount 
to a partial loss ; being of the nature of those losses, which are the 
subject of average contributions. Partial losses are sometimes stiled 
average losses.—Park, 55, 102. 

Losses by perils of the sea. These are generally understood to be 
such accidents or misfortunes as proceed from sea damage ; that is to say, 
éuch as arise from stress of weather, winds, waves, lightning, tempests, 
rocks, sands, &c: This sort of loss may happen by the ship’s founder 
ing at-sea; and then it must in most cases, be a total loss, It may be by 
stranding, either accidental, where the ship is driven on shore-by the 
winds and waves; or voluntary, when she is ren on shore, either to 
preserve her from a worse fate, or with a fraudulent purpose. If the 
stranding be followed by shipwreck, then it becomes a total loss; if: she 
is got off and rendered fit to continue the voyage, it is a partial and 
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geseral average loss, It may also happen from the ship striking ona 
sudden rock, which may occasion the springing a leak, or absolute 
shipwreck.—Park, 62. 

If a ship be not heard of for a reasonable time, she shall he presumed 
to have foundered at sea, and the insured has a right to recover as such, 
from the underwriters.—Park, 63. 2 Str. 1199. 

A loss by fire, which is merely accidental, and not imputable to the 
master or mariners, is undoubtedly within the policy. If a ship be 
burnt by order of the state where she happens tu be, to prevent infection, 
this also has been held a loss within the policy. 

If a ship be attacked by an enemy, and the captain, unable to defend 
her, leave and set fire to her to prevent her from falling into the enemy's 
hands, the insurer is said to be liable. 

Capture is where a ship is taken by an enemy in war, or by way of 
reprisals, or by a pirate. Capture may be with an intent to possess 
the ship and cargo, or only to seize the goods on board as contraband: 
the former is a capture, the latter only an arrest or detention. Every 
capture, whether lawful or unlawful, is within the policy; provided the 
words of the policy be sufficiently comprehevsive.-—Park, 77. Where 
the ship is re-captured before abandonment, it is a partial loss; and 
the insurer is bound to pay the salvage, and other necessary expences 
the insured may have incurred to recover his property. In general, 
wherever a ship is taken by the enemy, the insured may abandon and 
demand as for a total loss: but he is not bound to abandon; if he do, 
the insurer, in case of re-capture, will stand in his place and is liable 
for all fair charges occasioned by the capture, 

Loss by detention of princes, Xc. There is an obvious difference 
between. this and capture ; the object of the: one is prize, that of the 
other detention; with a design to restore the ship or goods detained, or 
pay the value to the owner: and though neither of these should be 
doue, still it must be considered as the arrest of princes, the character 
of any action depending ou the original design with which it was done. 
An arrest of princes may, be at sea,as.well as in port, if it be done from 
public necessity, aud not with a view to plunder,—Park, 79. 

Loss by barratry. Barratry is any species of fraud committed by the 
master or mariners, whereby the owners sustain an injury ; as by running 
away with the ship, wilfully carrying her out of her course, sinking or 
deserting her, embezzling the cargo, smuggling, or any other offence, 
whereby the ship or cargo may be subjected to arrest, detention, loss, or 
forfeiture. No fault of the master or mariners amounts to barratry, 
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unless \‘ proceed ‘rom an intention to defraud the owners ; therefore a 
deviation, if made through ignorance, unskilfuloess, or any motive which 
is not traudulent, although it will avoid the policy, does not amount to 
barratry.—Park, 84. Cowp 154. 

Loss by average contributions. The goods on board are in proportion 
te their respective interests, towards any particular loss or expence 
incurred for the general safety of the ship or cargo, so that the particular 
loser may not be a greater sufferer than the other owners of the goods, 
Thus, where the goods of a particular merchant are thrown overboard 
to lighten the ship; where the masts, cables, anchors, or other furniture 
of the ship are cut away or destroyed for the safety of the whole; in 
these and similar cases, the loss is the proper subject of a general con- 
tribution, and ought to be rateably borne by the owners of the ship, 
freight, and cargo, so that the loss may fall proportionably on all. 

As to the articles liable to contribute, the rule is, that the ship, freight, 
and every thing remaining of the cargo, is subject to this charge ; there- 
fore money, plate, and jewels, are as much liable as more heavy and 
bulky goods. But the persons on board, their wearing apparel, and the 
jewels belonging to it, shall mot contribute; neither are seamen’s 
wages liable to contribute. 

Loss by expence of salvage. Atcommon law, the party has a lien on 
every thing saved, till payment of salvage ; but the regulations now prin- 
cipally in force, are ascertained by the statutes 12 Anne, c. 18, 26.G, II, 
c. 19. 33 G. II. c. 66. 

The insured need not in his action declare for salvage, but may re- 
cover under a declaration, for the loss which occasioned it, and the 
damage which the goods have sustained. In case of ueutral ships 
captured by the enemy, and re-taken by British men of war, or privateers, 
the court of admiralty has a discretionary power of adjusting the 
salvage. Before an action will lie for a loss by payment of 
salvage, the amount must be ascertained by decision of the court of 
admiralty.—Park, 140. 

Abandonment, The insured may abandon in every case, where, in 
consequence of any of the perils insured against, the voyage is lost, or 
not worth pursuing; where the thing insured isso damaged as to be of 
little or no value to the owner, where the salvage is immoderate, where 
what is saved is of less value than the freight, or where further ex- 
pence is necessary, and the iusurer will not undertake to pay that 
expence, &c.—Park, 144. 


Shipwreck is generally a total loss., What may be saved of the ship 
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er cargo is so uncertain, that the law cannot distinguish this from the 
loss of the whole. The wreck of a ship may remain, but the ship be 
Jost. A thing is said to be destroyed, when it is so broken, disjointed, 
or otherwise injured, that it no longer exists in its original nature and 
essence, So goods may remain; but if no ship can be procured in a 
reasonable time, to carry them to the place of their destination, the 
yoyage is lost. Buta mere stranding of the ship is not of itself a total 
loss ; it is only where the strandiug is followed by shipwreck, or the ship 
is otherwise incapable of prosecuting her voyage. 

Adjustment of loss. In settling the amount of the indemnity which 
the insured is entitled to, and fixing the proportion to be paid by each 
underwriter, the general rule is, that the contract of insurance should 
not be lucrative to the insured, nor enable him to make a profit out of 
the loss of another, and he is entitled only to a fair indemnity, according 
to the damage sustained and the sum insured,—Park, 128, 








MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. 


Enquiry into the Causes of the Decay of Wood, and the Means 
of preventing it, by Dr. Panny. 


(Concluded from page 298.) 


I; has been suggested, that it would be possible to keep out cold, 


or,in more accurate language, prevent the egress of heat from the 
inside of a room, and therefore from the walls surrounding it, by shutting 
it closely up, and preventing any admission of the cold external air. 
This has arisen from the supposition that air is not a good conductor or 
transmitter of heat through its substance or pores, but that it merely 
carries it by changing place with some other portion which was less 
charged with it, If there were no other mode of abstracting the heat 
from the walls of a room, and if it were possible wholly to prevent any 
change of its air, this theory might perhups apply. But it is not possible 
to prevent some exchange of this kind through the atmosphere of any 
habitable chamber; and it is evident from the moisture being most 
abundantly, or perhaps solely, deposited on the inside of that part of 
the wall which is most exposed to the external cold, that the'chief or 
common mode in which the wall is cooled is not by the access of cold 
air into the room, but by the passage of heat from the wall itself inte 
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the cold air without. We may however so far avail ourselves of this 
principle, as to exclude as much cold air as we can, by shutting up the 
windows and. chimnies of uninhabited ropms during the severity of 
frost. 

It may farther be suggested, that as, during a thaw, the air, being 
warmer than in frost, has a greater quantity of water in form of vapour 
mixed with it, shutting up a room on such occasions may, by retarding 
the admission of warmer air so charged with vapour, allow time for 
tie walls to acquire an equable temperature through their substance 
from without, so as to anticipate any condensation on their surface, 


which might occur from the free admission of the external air, To this 


Fonly answer, as before, that rooms according to the common con- 
Struction cannot. be excluded from communication with the external 
air: and that, in fact, the dampness does. under these circumstances take 
place, though the doors and windowsare never opened, 

In all cases, however, there is one method of preventing this species 
of dampness, which is infallible; and that is to keep every part of the 
internal surface of the wall in the chamber or staircase sufficiently 
warm by good fires. With this view all staircases ought to have some 
means of receiving artificial warmth. 

If, notwithstanding this and the former precaution, a wall should ac- 
cidently become damp, the next best expedient is to dry it as quick as 
possible by a free current of warm air, 

This discussion, which at first sight might appear tedious and irrele- 
vant, will, I trust, no longer be thought so, when it shall have been 
found necessary for the establishment of a principle on the subject more 
immediately before us. 

In order to shew the analogy, let us take the simplest example, which 
is that of a waiuscoted room, unwarmed by fires. When the wainscot 
is colder than the air, it condenses the vapour in form of moisture. If 
that moisture were exposed to the influence of the sun and wind, the 
case would come under the former head of decay, which is that of wood 
wetted by rain in the epen air, The water soon evaporates, and little 
decay proceeds in the wood. So in the wainscot, the surface next the 
room, though unprotected by paint, will perhaps be long in rotting, 
because the room adits of currents of air, more especially when doors 
and windows are frequently opened, so as to evaporate the superficial 
moisture, though less quickly and effectually than in the open air. But 
what is the case with the surface of the pannel next the wall? The air, 
Joaded with moisture, penetrates into the interstitial spare, and deposits 
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it by condensation on that surface. But there is afterwards no current 
of air to evaporate the water so deposited, which thea slowly decomposes 
atid destroys that surface of the pannel. Such is precisely the process 
of the dry-rot, which always begins next the wall, and gradually pro- 
ceeds to the painted or outer surface of the wood, It resembles in its 
chief circumstances the decay of paper in a damp room; and it re- 
sembles that of paper projecting from the wall on canvas, which will 
still often happen, if the wall be subject to acquire a very considerable 
degree of coldness, though much more slowly than in the former 
case. 

The same process obtains in all other cases. Whenever the wood 
is cooler than the air which it touches, the vapour is condensed upon it 
and being exposed to new heat or current of air sufficient again to 
evaporate it, remains till another fit of condensation affords a new 
supply. 

Thus the process of corrosion and decomposition is continually sup- 
ported, till the wood moulders away. 

The term dry-rot is, therefore, so far from being expressive of the 
real fact, that decay procecds under these circumstances more quickly 
than in the open air, precisely because the wood is more constantly and 
uniformly wet: just as the lower parts of posts and rails, and any 
cavities in timber exposed to the weather, rot sooner than those parts 
which readily and speedily dry. 

The smell which we perceive on going into vaults or cellars, where 
this process is going on, arises partly from the extrication of certain 
gases, mingled perliaps with some volatile oil, and partly from the 
effluvia of those vegetable substances, which have already been said to 
grow on it; and which, though they begin merely because the decayed 
wood is their proper soil, yet afterwards tend probably to the more 
speedy decomposition of the wood itself. They cannot, however, with 
more propriety be suid to be the cause of the dry-rot, than the white 
clover, which appears on certain lands after a top-dressitg of coal+ 
ashes, can be said to have produced the soil on which it flourished. 

l have remarked above, that sometimes only a particular sort or 
sample of timber has in certain situations rotted, while another piece 
has continued for a-great length of time perfectly sound. Fence persons 
have been deceived, and been disposed to attribute the dry-rot solely 
aud universally to some original peculiarity in the wood itself. Dr. 
Darwin explains this fact by telling us, that the wood so decaying has 
probably been cut in the spring, when the sap in the alburnum wast 
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not only abundant, but of a saccharine quality ; which, in combination 
with the vegeto-animal substance or gluten, disposes it to run with 
unasual readiness into destructive fermentation. In some trees, as by 
more particular custom the oak, the bark is a very valuable article of 
ecommerce, and is found not only to quit the tree more readily, but to 
contain a larger proportion of tan in the spring, when the sap is rising 
than at other seasons. ence an old Act of Parliament, now in force, 
ordains that all oak, except for the purpose of building, shall be felled 
in the spring. Whether doors, posts and rails, paling, barrel-staves, 
&c. come under the denomination of building, it may be difficult to say ; 
but it seems at first view highly to be lamented that any law should 
impose an obligation to destroy a valuable species of property. It 
would indeed be matter of peculiar regret, if an impolitic and avaricious 
spirit should induce the owners of oak forests to extend the same 
principle te the timber employed in the construction of great machines, 
and more especially the British navy. 

Various means have been employed in arder to remove the tendency 
to the dry-rot in trees se felled. Thus they have been long exposed to 
the rain, or steeped, or even sometimes boiled in water, and then dried 
by artificial hgat. These means do not however appear to have been 
successful in entirely washing out the fermentible sap, which therefore 
makes them much more subject to the decay.of which we are treating, 
It may however still be doubted whether it acts in any other way than by 
furnishing a disposition, which requires to be called into action by the 
same cause which operates in all other cases, moisture. 

In proof of what I have stated, I have been informed by one of our 
Vice-Presidents, that in a large vat or set of vats for beer, belonging 
to him, the staves formed of oak 23 inches thick, notwithstanding they 
were previously steeped in hot water, and then thoroughly dried, iw 
avery short time underwent the dry-rot, while others in the same 
situation continued unchanged five or ten times that period, It is highly 
worthy of remark, that the outside of these staves, which was painted, 
continued sound, and that the decay began on the inside, where, from 
the vats being at different times more or less filled, they were subject to 
the joint and successive influence of moisture and air. 

I have mentioned above, that the putrefactive fermentation cannot 
take place except in certain temperatures, the lowest of which, according 
to Thompson, must be but little below 45 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, aud the highest degree. which produces dryness by 
evaporation, The temperature most conducive to this effect has not, 
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so far as I know, been ascertained, though much useful information 
on this head might be obtained from a set of well-conducted ex- 
periments. 

The following then appears to be the whole theory of the dry-rot; 
that it is a more or less rapid decomposition of the substance of the 
wood, from moisture depositied on it by condensation, to the action 
of which it is more disposed in certain situations than in others; and 
that this moisture operates most quickly on wood which most abounds 
with the saccharine or fermentible principles of the sap. Let us see 
how this theory corresponds with the best known means of prevention, 
and what more effectual measures it may suggest. 

The first point is certainly to choose timber properly felled and well 
dried. And here, in order to prevent the injudicious fall of large oak 
timber, it may be of consequence to know that the bark of such timber 
contains much less tan than that of the younger and more succulent 
wood; and that this principle, together with the proper extractive 
matter, is considerably more abundant in the bark of the Leicester or 
Huntingdon willow, than in that of any oak, According to the 
experiments of Mr, Davy, 7} pounds of the former will go as far in 
tanning leather as 9 or 10 Ibs. of the latter, It has however been 
asserted, that if an oak, or any other tree, which is stripped of its bark, 
be suffered to stand two or three years before it is felled, the wood will 
have acquired a very great degree of strength and durability, 

Next, where it is practicable, a current of air should be frequntly 
made to pass along the surface of the wood. This expedient seems to 
have been particularly attended to by the ingenious architects of our 
Gothic churches, who are said with that view to have left various 
openings in the walls between the two roofs of those edifices. In order 
also to promote evaporation, a certain degree of heat, such as that of 
air heated by the sun or fire, should, if possible, be from time to time 
applied. Cellars themselves ought to have some communication with 
the outward air by means of windows and shutters, or trap-doors: and 
that these may be for a short time opened in proper weather, so as to 
have a draught of air; and that no very low degree of temperature is 
necessary for the preservation of fermented liquors, provided that 
temperature be uniform, is evident from the practicability of keeping 
wine extremely well in cellars which are not damp, and in which, 
therefore, one or both of these circumstances must have taken 


place. 
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The destruction of wainscoting may be long deferred by keeping in 
the.apartinent suitable fires. 

Lastly, the dry-rot may in all cases be infallibly prevented where it is 
practicable to cover the surface of the wood, properly dried, with a 
varnish which is impenetrable and indestructable by water. With this 
view two or three coats of the composition before described should be 
Jaid on the dry wood, before it is erected or put together, and a third 
or fourth after it is put in its place; and proper means should be taken 


thoroughly to dry each successive coat of varnish, In situations of 


this kind, what means of preservation are necessary must be employed 
at first; as it seems scarcely possible to renew them on fixed timber 
with any chance of benefit, 

I do not know whether in very damp situations, surrounded with 
stagnant air, these varnishes would not in time admit of the growth of fungi 
or mould. The brimstone might be supposed sufficient to preclude 
that effect; but, if we believe Braconnet, seeds of the white mustard 
sown in pure flower of brimstone, and well watered, became vigorous 
plants, which flowered and produced effective seed. It is certain 
however, that the essential oil of turpentine will act as a poison on 
growing vegetables ; and perhaps the same property may exist in rosin, 
which seems to be a similar essential oil, united with a certain pro- 
portion of oxygen. 

It is however highly probable that the union of the brimstone may 
have another good effect, which is to prevent one of the causes of the 
destruction of timber which I have before mentioned, the depredations 
of insects. Whoever would learn the havoc which certain animals of 
this kind are capable of making in hot countries, would do well to read 
Smeatman’s description of the Termes, or White Ant, originally publish- 
ed in the Philosophical Transactions, and from thence abridged iato 
the English Encyclopedia Britannica, and other collections. In this 
country we know little of such ravages. Mischief however of this kind 
does sometimes occur, and may be the work of various animals, a par- 
ticular account of which may be met with in the fifth volume of the 
Transactions of the Linnzan Society. 

I am informed, that, in India, a circle of Lord Dundonald’s coal-tar 
drawn on the floor round boxes and other furniture, will effectually 
preserve them and their contents from the depredations of the white 
ant. 

It appears that most insects are fond of sugar and mucilage ; which 
is the probable reason why that wood is most subject to be penetrated 
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by worms, which is felled when it most abounds with sap. In such 
cases, it might be well to try the effects of washing the wood, previously to 
the use of the varnish, witha solution of arsenic in hot water, in the 
proportion of 1lb. to 10 gallons; or witha strong decoction of colo- 
quintida er bitter apple, or white hellebore ; after which the wood 
must be compleatly dried befere the application of the varnish in the 
manner before directed. All these preparations are extremely cheap, 
and are either destructive or offensive to insects, and therefore will, 
probably, be an effectual defence against any injury from that 
ceuse. 





——— 
——— 


IMPROVEMENTS ON ARTS AND 
MANUFACTURES. 


REFINING OF SUGAR. 





A PATENT has been obtained by Mr. Bartley, fur refining sugar 
from its impurities on an improved method. He directs the sugar pans 
to be charged with the usual quantity of Lime Water, and for each ton 
weight of sugar so to be refined, an allowance to be made of ten 
gallons of skimmed milk, more or less, according to the quality of the sugar. 
Five gallons of this milk are then to be mixed with the lime water, the 
sugar is to be skipped; and after this process, to remain in the pans 
until the next morning; when the whole so mixed is to be stirred 
together, After taking off the first scum of the sugar, more skimmed 
milk is to be added ; and the same process is to be repeated after each 
scum of the sugar, until the whole is perfectly cleared. 








MR. WILKINSON’s IMPROVEMENT IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF IRON, 


Ox the 23d of January last, a patent was granted to J. Wil- 
kinscn of the Bradley iron works, (Staffordshire) for a new method 
of making pig or cast metal from the ore ; which, when manufac- 
tured into bar iron will be found equal in quality to any that is 
imported from Russia or Sweden, 


This precess consists in making use of manganese, or ores con- 
taining manganese, in addition to iron-stone and other materiale 
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now used in making iron; and in certain proportions to 
varied by the nature of such iron-stone and other materials, 
Mr. Wilkinson remarks, that, from the nature of the invention, 
and the terms of the specification, it is obvious that the pro- 
portions of the materials must be entirely governed by the 
experience of the peculiar nature and quality of the common 
ores usually employed, and of whieh scarcely any two are exactly 
alike; and the proprictor of any iron-work desirous of practising 
the method of the patent, will have to vary the proportions 
accordingly, until he finds the result answer his wishes. The 
metal made by Mr. Wilkinson, as described in the patent, 
produces iron not inferior to the best Swedish iron, whether for 
the purposes of making steel or otherwise; and he feels con. 
vinced that the discovery will be of great national advantage. 


«Repert. of Arts, vol. 12.) 





MALT. 


Ma Salter of Watford, Herts, obtained a patent in December, 
1807, for his apparatus for drying malt, hops, or any other kind 
of grain ; which he thus describes, 

The entrance of tke kiln-hole or fire-place is inclosed with 
a cast or wrought-iron frame, or in any other way, or with any 
other suitable article that the heat of the inclosed fire will not 
destroy. In the frame two doors are fixed, one at or near the 
top, the other at or near the bottom, of sufficient dimensions to 
admit the supply of fuel for the fire, and also for taking out the 
cinders and ashes beneath the fire. In the upper door is an 
aperture, of proper size to admit the necessary quantity of air 
to carry off the steam that may arise from the malt, hops, or 
any kind of grain intended to be dried: the size of the aperture 
must depend on the nature and construction of the kiln; and as 
in the different stages of drying any of the articles before specified, 
it is requisite to vary the quantity of air admitted, a slide or 
regulator is affixed to the door for that purpose. In the lower 
door is also an aperture, which may be of the same size as m 
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the upper one, with a slide or regulator to admit more or less air 
as the state of the fire may require. ‘lhe bars on which the fire 
is placed or kept are either of cast or wrought-iron, and are 
placed at the distance of about half an inch from each other, in 
oder not only to make the fire burn freely, butthat a considerable 
quantity of air may pass through the fire; and being rarified 
thereby, will greatly assist both in drying the articles before 
specified and carring off the steam also; the number and length 
of the bars must be governed by the size of the kiln. 

The sides of the kiln-hole or fire-place are cast-iron, or any 
ether article or thimg that the fire will not easily destroy; if of 
cast-iron about half av inch thick will answer the purpose, and 
in that part on each side against which the fire lies is a piece of 
cast or wrought-iron, or any other article or material that will 
hold the heat, of about eighteen inches long, about six inches 
deep, and about two inches thick, to project into the fire-place, 
which not ouly prevents the sides from. being destroyed 
by the fire ; but being kept red-hot, thereby necessarily throws 
a great heat into the body of the kiln. The upper edge of, the 
projecting piece may be bevelled off, to prevent the coals or fuel 
resting on it, and thereby damaging the sides, The top of each 
ef the sides forms the base of an arch of cast-iron, or any ether 
material that will answer the purpose, of about the same thick- 
ness of the sides. ‘The ash-hole beneath the fire should be about 
eighteen inches long, twelve imches wide and twelve inches 


deep. 





ANALYSIS OF BOOKS. 
On subjects connected xvith Manufactures and Commerce. 


A TREATISE on the Law relative to Merchant ships and Seamem; in 
four parts. By Charles Abbott, of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 
Third edition, with additions. London, Svo. pp. xxxv. 536. 1808. 12:. 

A general system of Commercial Law, which should comprize 
the various subjects connected with Trade and Commerce, has 
long been a desideratum in British Literature; not that this 


department has altogether been neglected, although the high 
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prices and bulk of the few works of this description, that are 
extant, place them, comparatively in the hands of a few who 
have either the means of purchasing, or leisure to read them. 
Hence the public—the commercial part of it especially—are 
much indebted to those Gentlemen of the legal profession, who 
have devoted their attention and their time to the investigation 
of particular branches of Commercial Law ; which consequently 
derive a degree of precision and of accuracy that render them 
proportionally more valuable. 

Of this description, is the work before us: which first appeared 
in 1802, and which, having long been out of print, Mr. Abbott 
has materially corrected and enlarged so as to render it every 
way deserving of a continuance of that patronage which it re- 
ceived on its first and second publication. 

This volume comprises a connected view of the principal re- 
gulations British and foreign, concerning the Law of Shipping. 
Where principlesare condensed together, it is difficult to select 
any part, without weakening the reasoning, or exhibiting the 
author in an unfavourable point of view. We therefore subjoin 
an outline of the various chapters contained in this volume, the 
whole of which merits the attentive consideration of every one 
who is connected with the letting, hiring, or using of merchant 
ships. 

Part I. Of the Owners of Merchant Ships. 

Chapter I. Of the owners of ships in general. II. Of property 

in British ships. 111. Of part owners. 


Partll. Of the Persons employed in the Navigation of Merchant 
Ships. 

Chap. I. Of the qualifications of the master and marines. 
II. Of the authority of the master with regard to the employ- 
ment of the ship. II]. Of the authority of the master with regard 
to the repairs and other necessaries furnished tothe ship. IV. 
Of the behaviour of the master and marines, V. Of pilots. 

Partill. Of the Carriage of Goods in Merchant Ships. 

Chap. I. Of the contract of affreightment by charter-party. 

I. Of the contract for conveyance of merchandize in a general 
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ship. III. Of the general duties of master and owners. IV. Of 
the causes which excuse the master and owners. V. Of the 
limitation of the responsibility ofthe owners. VI. Of the general 
duties of the merchant. VII. Of the payment of freight. VIII. Of 
general or gross average. IX. Of stoppage in transitu. X. Of 
salvage. XI. Of the dissolution of contracts for the carriage of 
goods in merchant ships. 
Part. IV. Of the Wages of Merchant Seamen. 

Chap. I. Hiring of seamen. Il. Of the earning and payment 
of wages. IIL, Of the loss and forfeiture of wages. IV. Of 
proceedings to obtain the payment of wages. 

An Appendix, containing various commercial precedents, and 
statutes, referred to in the course of the work,---together with a 
copious Index, conclude this valuable publication. ; 

2. Tables of Simple Intercst, and of Commission, Brokerage or 
Exchange, at all the usual rates per cent. ; constructed on a plan 
entirely new, easy, and mathematically accurate; together with 
a newly invented Table, shewing at one view, upon a most simple 
principle, the interest of any sum, calculated at five per cent. for any 
period, reduced to the several rates of three, three and a@ half, and 
four, and four and a half per cent. To which are annexed a coms 
plete Ready Reckoner, and several other Tables, useful in 
commercial operations. Second Edition, enlarged. By William 
Stenhouse, Accountant. 8vo. pp. xxiv. 511. 12. Is. boards. 
London, 1808. 

The nature of this work is sufficiently indicated by its title ; 
and on the utility of such publications, to persons deeply engaged 
in commercial undertakings, it were superfluous to expatiate, It 
may therefore suffice to remark, that the work fully answers to the 
above description of its contents: and, beside the advantage of 
neat typography, it possesses the merit of great accuracy, so far 
as we have had an opportunity of investigating its contents. We 
were peculiarly struck with the utility of the table, which shews 
at one view, upon a simple principle, the interest of any sum 
calculated at five per cent. for any period, reduced to the several 
rates of three, three and a half, four, and four and a half per cent. 

VOL. I. 3M 
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The additional matter, contained in this second impression, con- 
sists of a comprehensive view of the various legal and commercial 
Stamps, which contribute to render the publication more useful 
to the tradesman, manufacturer, and merchant. 


——— 
MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS: 


Foreign Affairs. 


T HE public attention still continues directed towards the operations 
carrying on in Spain, where the different delegates from the Provincial 
Juntas have met at the Royal Palace of Aranjuez, and have been 
formed into a Supreme Junta, or Provisional Government, - This Body 
bas commenced its deliberations, from which are expected results, 
favourable to the great cause of liberty, in which the Spaniards have 
so gloriously embarked. No military achievements have recently taken 
place. Marshal Ney has assumed the command of the Freuch Forces, 
and General Cuesta has succeeded General Palafox in the command 
ef the army, which so bravely defended Saragossa uuder the latter 
efficer, who is gone as a delegate tu the Supreme Junta. As the 
advanced posts of the hostile armies were Within a short distance of 
each other, it is supposed that an engagement has taken place before 
this time. 

An interesting statement has been communicated to the Public by 
the Conde de Cevallos; who has fully unmasked the deep-laid treachery 
ef Bonaparte, relative to the Royal Family of Spain, who are still 
eonfined in France: as this statement is in the hands of almost every 
one who takes a deep interest in the welfare of that country, this 
brief notice may suffice. The Spanish American Colonists have evinced 
a similar ardour with their European Brethren in the present important 
contest for every thing that is valuable. 

From Portugal the Freuch troops have been embarked in different 
divisions for France: it is reported that they are to be landed at the 
Isle du Rhé, near Rochelle. This measure has been determined on, 
in order to ensure the safe return of our transports ; which Bonaparte, 
with his usual good faith, might have detained, had they been sent into 
L’Orient or Rochefort. The most lively activity and zeal pervade every 
glass of inhabitants in Portugal. Twenty Thousand of our. troeps, 
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under the command of Sir John Moore, have commenced their march 
from that country into Spain. 

Sweden still maintains her glorious struggle against the savage hordes 
of Cossacks, who are continually pouring into the unhappy province 
ef Finland, which they have devastated, in a manner disgraceful to 
humanity, and which is too well calculated to display the savage ferocity 
of the human heart, when it iz not softened by that external decency 
which civilization produces. The wretched Finlanders are fleeing in 
every direction to the Southern Provinces for refuge, and for that susten- 
ance, for which they are indebted to the benevolence of their 
sympathizing countrymen, aided by , liberal donations from England. 
Recent intelligence has arrived, from which we learn that an armistice 
was concluded on the 23d Sept. between the Swedes and Russians, 
for an indefinite period. 

The warlike preparations of Austria continue to increase. The 
long expected canference of the Emperor Alexander and Bonaparte hms 
at length taken place at Erfurth : a messenger, who had been dispatched 
thence to this country, has retarned, but the object of his mission has 


not been communicated to the public. : 
In America, the President Jefferson has avewed his intention of 


enforcing a continuance of the embargo, which has excited a considerable 
ferment in most of the trading ports of the United States, to whose 
commerée such a system must prove irretrievably destructive. 


Domestic Affairs. 

With the exception of the large armament that set sail on the 4th 
Oct. under Sir David Baird, uo measure of importance has taken 
place at home., The troops are between 12 and 13,000. in number, 
and are understood to be destined to St. Andero, Sir J. Saumarez’s 
blockade of the Russiau Fleet in the Baltic has totally failed. 

Our West India colonies are, in general, in flourishing circumstances. 
a dreadful mortality, however, has raged among the marine garrison 
of Marigalante ; which in less than two months has been reduced to 
nearly one-third of its whole strength. An unsuccessful attempt bad 
been made by a detac’eMent of French troops from Guadaloupe to 
retake this Island; but they were repelled by the bravery of our 
seamen there, 

The recent dispatches from India are of a less pacific character than 
those previously received: an unusual activity of negociation among 
the Native Powers, has induced apprehensions that the Emissaries of 

3 M2 
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France have succeeded in estranging some of the chiefs from their 
connections with the Company. The British Residents have been 
instructed to watch especially the negociations carrying on between 
Scindeah and Holkar: and measures have been taken to guard against 
any possible hostility on their part. 

The odium, to which we adverted in our last as attaching to the 
convention with Junot in Portugal, continues undiminished. The City 
of London have presented an Address to His Majesty on the subject: 
and their example has been followed by Westminster and several 


other places. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
LONDON, OCTOBER 20th, 1808. 


Tix arrival of one of the most valuable fleets which ever left the 
Ports of Jamaica, has given the highest satisfaction to the merchants 
and owners at this critical season of the year. The Bristol and Liver 
pool ships reached their destination on the 12th Inst. and Captain Colin 
Campbell of the Hunter Sloop, to whom the charge of this convey was 
intrusted, anchored with the remainder in the Downs on Thursday 
morning last. 

To some merchants of the first respectability, connected particularly 
with the trade to Spain and Portugal, who had on Wednesday an 
interview with Lord Bathurst upov Commercial Business, the following 
important communication was made, namely—“ that all articles, the 
growth, produce or manufacture of such countries and their colonies 
as are in amity with Great Britain, may be imported either in British 
ships or in ships belonging to those countries, and re-exported either 
directly to countries in amity with us, or threugh the medium of frees 
ports, without payment of the duty imposed by the Order in Council Act. 
This order is to be retrospective, so far as extends to the time at which 
the countries alluded to have been declared in a state of amity.” 

Upon a question being put to Lord Bathurst, whether St. Domingo 
‘was to be included in this Order, the Noble Lord declined to give any 
decisive answer. 
| Ministers have received and communicated to the merchants very 
important intelligence from Spain, which demonstrates the liberality, 
gratitude and attachment of the Spanish Governors to this country. In 
the course of our relation with Spain, for a series of years, even when 
our connection with that country was most amicable, the importation of 
various articles from this country, particularly Manchester goods, hats, 
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and Birmingham and Sheffield manufacture, was totally prohibited, But 
jt appears that an order has been issued, permitting the importation 
of all articles of British growth or manufacture, without exception, 
upon the payment of a small duty, namely, 15 per cent. ad valorem, 
The order which we have described, specitically referred only to the 
ships in the port of Cadiz, but it is considered the ¢ertain forerunner of 
a geveral decree from the Supreme Government, 

The following arrangement has been made respecting the commerce 
of this country with the Brasils, the necessary effect of which will be, that 
this Kingdom will receive the merchandise of those colonies, by a 
direct communication, without the obstruction of the Port of Lisbon 
as an intermediate mart, Ministers have come to the resolution of 
extending the Bonding and Warehousing Act, to all goods the growth, 
produce and manufacture of colonies and countries in amity, imported 
either in British ships, or the ships of those colunies and countries, 
without being subject to the export duty under the Order in Council 
Acts. 

Coffee.—By an act passed during the late Sessions of Parliament te 
take place from and after the 10th day of this month, the {whole of the 
Custom-house duties are repealed, and the Excise duties are reduced 
from 2s, 3d, to 7d. per lb., The object of this Act is to increase the 
home consumption of the produce of the British colonies, the returns 
for which are made in British manufactures, and to counteract the 
decrees of Bonaparte, who attempts to deprive us of every foreign 
market for our manufactures and colonial produce. 

The best Plantation Coffee, equal to Mocha Coffee, may now be 
retailed at about 2s. gd. per lb, 

West India produce of every description keeps steady in the market, 
but Cotton Wool has advanced full 9d. per lb. and is likely to-be higher, 
in consequence of the large orders for manufactured goods for Spain, 
Portugal, and the Brasils, &c. 

—————————— 
LONDON, Oct. 5th, 1808. 

The Honourable The Fast India Company have declared | fer sale 
on Manday, 5th December, 1808.—Prompt, Srd, Murch, 1809. The 
following goods : viz. 

Tea, Bohea - - - - - ~ 500,000 Ibs. 
Congou and Campoi_ = 4350,000 
Souchong and Pecoe- - 300,000 
Singlo and Twankay - - 850,000 

—— Hyson skin - - - - 105,000 

—-— Hyson - - - = = = 300;000 


Total, including Private Trade 6,400,000 Ibs. 
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SALES BY AUCTION OF MERCHANDIZE, 
AT LONDON. 


' 


Oct. 3. By the Hon. East India Co.—Private Trade. If for home 
eousumnption the duties to be paid. 121 chests and 1 bag Mace, 23s, 
to 31s, 8d. per lb.—23 chests and 1 b»x Mace, 6s. 4d. to 10s. 7d.—126 
ehests Nutmegs, 11s. 7d. to 205. 7d.—2 chests do, 8s, 8d. to 9s. 3d.— 
10 chests and 57 bags Cloves, 4s, 3d. to 5s. 9d. per Ib. (conclusion of 
this sale.) 

4. By W. Anderson, 81 hhds, 31 bags Plantation Coffee, 79s. to 
to 100s. perowt.  - 

4. ByColesand Son, 92 hhds. 29 barrls, and 2ibags do, 73s, 6d. to 
~ 100s, per cwrt. 

5. By Smith, Martin, and Co, 50 hhds. do, 76s. to 100s, per cwt.— 
$2 tons Lignum Vite, 11/. to 12/. per ton.—20 bags Guinea Grains, 77s. 
to 80s. per cwt, 

5. By Tyers, Dunkley, and Co, 187 bags Pimento, bonded, 143d. 
per lb.—12 casks, 11 bags Jamaica White Ginger, 5/. per cwt.—9 casks 
Arrow Root, ts. 2d. to 1s. 5d. per lh, . 

5. By Widow Purdy and Sons, 109 hhds, Plantation Coffee, 68s. 6d, 
to 80s. per cwt. 

5. By French and Groombridge, 352 tierces India Beef, 8/. to 
BI. 12s. 6d.—134 tierces India Pork, 72, 17s. 6d. to 8l.—and 55 tierces 
Mess Beef at. 6/. 17s, 6d. to 7/. per tierce. 

5. ByS.Cleasby. Just landed, per the Hazard, from Montreal, 
$61 barrels American Pot Ashes, 62s. to 78s. per cwt.—59 barrels ditto 
Pearl Ashes, 6 1s, 6d. to 77s. 9d. per cwt. 

6. By Row and Co, 50991 Deer Skins, in the hairand shaved, 2s. 2d, 
to 7s. per skin. 46867 damaged ditto, 1s, 2d. to 5s. 5d. per skin. 

7. By the Hon. East India Company—Company’s. If for home 
consumption, the duties are to be paid. 677 bales Broach Cotton 
Woal, 1s. 113d. to 2s. igd. per lb.—Private Trade. If for home 
consumption, the duties are to be paid. 128 bales Cotton Wool, 
2s. 73d. to 2s. 43d. per lb.—280 ditto, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 93d. per lb.— 
Privilege. ditto, 39 bales Cotton Wool, 1s. 53d. to 1s. 5$d. per lb.— 
Prize. Ditto. 41 bales and bags Cotton Wool, 2s. 8} to $s, 25d per 
Ib. Ditto. 95 bales Hemp, 65s. 6d, to 91s. per cwt.—200 bales Sun 
Hemp, 71s. 6d. to 91s. 6d. per cwt.—b5 bales ditto, duty paid, 56s. to 
65s. 6d. per cwt. 

11. By Kymer, and Co. (per order of the Danish Commissioners) 
446 casks Wine, from 7/. 5s, to $2/. 15s. per tan. 

12. John Woodhouse, 250 casks Coffee, 53s. to 96s. per cwt.— 
160 bags Foreign Cocea, 80s. to 84s. per cwt.—80 bags Demerara 
Cotton 2s. 9d. to 3s. per |b.—20 bags Surinam ditto, 2s. 103d. per |b. 

By W. Anderson,75 bags Demerara Cotton, 9s. 63d. to 3s. Oj. per Ib. 

By Tyers, Dunkly, and Co. 335 casks and bags Plantatien Coffee, 
40s. to 96s. 6d. per cw, 
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THE MARINE LIST. 


. 

1 HE. Seavolax, Russian 74 gun ship, 
struck to the Implacable MW. 2ith Ang. 
after an action of 20 minutes, at the en- 
tance of the Gulf of Finland. She after- 
wards hoisted her colours, and was board- 
ed by the Centaur, Sir Samuel Hood, run 
en shore, and burnt. 

The French privateer Phenix of 16 
- and 45 men, from Cayenne to Bor- 

eaux, Jaden with colonial produce, put 
into Rivadeo 3d inst. and was taken pos- 
session of by the Spaniards, 

The Dick lugger, of Deal, Bailey, mas- 
ter, was found off the Whiting Sand, bot- 
tom upwards, by the Lord Nelsup packet, 
and carried into Harwick on Sunday. 

The Hearietta, Coulter, from Hayti to 
Liverpool, that was detained and sent 
into Jamaica, has been released, and was 
to sail about 8th August. 

The Dove, of Newport, from Wicklow 
to Swansea, which was ou Shore 19th inst. 
has been got off and put inte Wexford. 

The Batavia, Houghton, from Trinidad 
to Liverpeel, is lost on Bermuda Bar.— 
Crew saved. 

The Carron, Mackie, from Palermo to 
Malta, is taken, 

The Welbedcht,———, bound to Baltic, 
is taken and carried into Copenhagen. 

The Brothers, James, of Sunderland, 
eval laden, got a ground on 10th instant, 
at the end ef the South Picr. Part of 
ber cargo was thrown overboard, and the 
vessel got into Sunderland harbour to re- 


air. 

° The Alfred, Fisher, from Savannah to 
England, was driven on shore at Savan- 
nah, in July, duriug a tremendons storm; 
*he was afterwards got off, but it is feared 
the cargo’has sustained considerable da- 
mage. 

The Floridenza, Matson, from Gothen- 
burg to Dublin, was taken 19th June by 
a Danish privateer, and carried into Nor- 
way. 

The Peggy, Sestout, from New, York to 
Bordeaux, with 33 passengers, arrived at 
Plymouth on Wednesday, detained by 
the Indefatigable frigate. 

A French sloop laden with wheat, from 
St. Maloes to Bristol, is taken by the 
Contest GB. and sent into Plymouth. 

The Trafalgar transport, Forster, drove 
en some rocks to the eastward of Rams- 

ate on Wednesday, was got off the next 

ay without damage, and carried into the 
harbour. 

A French lugger privateer captured 
two loaded brigs on loth mst, between 
Portland and Guernsey; one of them is 


Supposed to be the Leed’s merchant, Uel- | 


hier, laden with coals for Guernsey, as 


and had net arrived on the isth. 


The Irvin, Peers, from Jamaica to Li-' 


verpool, put into the Grand Camaynes, 
being leaky. 

The Betty, 
tic, is taken by the Danes, and carried 
Mto Samsoe. 


Quebec, was taken 8th inst. in lat. 45. 16. 
W. lon. 13. N. by the Nouvelle Gironde 
privateer, of 14 guns, who, after taking 
gut some provisions and other articles, 
gave her up to the crew, and she arrived 
at.Cork on the 26th. The captain of the 
privateer told them be bud captured 
after an action of two honrs and a halt, 
a ship letter of Marque, laden with pro- 
visions, and sent her into Bordeaux. The 
master of the letter of Marque (supposed 
to be the Adventure, of Cork, Sarsfield, 
bound to Barbadoes) was killed.—The 
privateer had also captured a Portuguese 
brig, from Cock, (sapposed to be the Gal- 
go, of St. Ubes). 

The Canada, Anderson, from Quebece 
to London, was towed iuto Harwich oa 
Saturday by the Lapwing revenue eatier, 
with four feet water in her hold, having 
been on share and sustained so muck 
damage, that it is supposed she must be 
repaired there. 

The. Nicholas and Maria, Verruys, 
bound tothe Baltic, has been taken by 
the Danes, retaken by the Swedes, and 
carried into Gothenburg. 

The Speedwell, Lawson, from Madeira 
to Quebec, is wrecked iu River St. Law- 
rence, Most of her cargo saved. 

The Mentor, Quelcli, from Londen and 
Madeira to St. Kitt’s, is taken by the Ser- 
pent Trench brig of war, and carried ia. 
to Cayenne. 

The Minerva, Steinsen, from Surinam 
to Londom, is put into Grenada to re- 
pair, having sprung a leak. 

The Phenix from Lendon to Dover, is 
sunk in Dover harbour, having struck 
against the pier head in going in. 

The Virgine de Bonair, Cecilone, from 
Cagliari te Sicily and London, is takea 
and carried into Civita Vechia. 

The brig Mary, Latorock, of and for 
North Shields, from London, was towed 





Freese, bound to the Bal-. 


into Harwich yesterday, totally disma-t- 
ed by the Repulse revenue cutter. One 
|mau was killed, and two were severely 
| wounded by the falling of the rigging. 

The st. Theresa, Penny, from Cagliari 
to London, is taken and carricd aito Al- 
| gic re by a French brig of war. 

The Mary, Posdick, from London te 
| Boston, was spoken with on the 4th inst 
by the Perseverance, Isbister, (arrived 
from Hayti) in lat. 45. 50. North, low. 2¢, 
10. ‘, fifteen days out. Al) well. 

The ship Port au Prince, of London, 
which was reported to be gaptured 
/rouud Cape Horn, was well at the Mar- 
quisa Islands about 4 months since. 

The Margaret, Craig, from Newcastle 


‘to Holmstadt, was takea early this month 
she sailed from Weymouth on the 15th, 


wear Holmstadt. 

The brig Brothers, of Sunderland, 
dames, suuvk on Corton Sand ¢tth inst, 
tee crew saved by some Lowesivile 


wats, 
The Charming@itty, King, of London, 
Southern Whaler, sailed from the Cape 


,0f Goed Hepe un 19th January lus, te 


The If, of Cork, Jenaings, bownd to fill up, and bar aot since bere heard of 
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The account of the. captare of the 


Bentor, Queich, from London to St. Kitt’s 
(as inserted in last list) is unfounded. 


The General Miranda, Orr, arrived off 


Dover yesterday, from Jamaica, parted 
from the fleet 26th August, in lat. 32. 
lon, 74 

The fleet which sailed from the Nore 
ged ult. (consisting of 31 sail) under con- 
voy of IIMS Leveret, bound to Gothen- 
burg, has been dispersed by bad weather. 
~The Leveret and 20 sail put into Yar- 
mouth yesterday, but intended to sail 
again this day. 

The Alexander and the Northumber- 
land, outward bound Indiamen, were 


spoken with 29th Juhe, in lat. 23. S, lon. 
x 


. 55. We 

The Lion MW arrived at the Cape of 
Good Hope 3ist May, with a fleet from 
Portsmouth, and sailed with them 16th 
June for India. The David Scott and 
Alnwick Castle Indiamen, parted from 
the fleet 27th March, in lat. 25. 59. N. lon. 
20. 41. W. 

The Trelawney Planter, Duncan, fronr 
London to Honduras, was taken off the 
west end of Jamaica, by two privateers, 
after a smart action, and carried into 
Cuba. Captain Duncan and part of the 
erew arrived at Honduras. 

The Elizabeth, of and from Liverpool 
to Philadelphia, was spoken with 15th 
Sept. in lat. 43. 40. N. lon. 24. 14 W. all 
well, by the Cormorant SW. arrived at 
Portsmouth. 

A French privateer of 14 guns and 65 
men, from Dieppe, was taken on Sunday 
last by the Beagle SW. and sent into the 
Downs. The Privateer had captured that 
morning two light colliers, and sént them 

France. 

The following ~~ > from Jamaica, 
were in company with the Hunter brig 
eof war, on 28th Aug. in lat. 3¢. 16. long. 

4. viz. Aun, Arkley Hall, Brook Watson, 

rown, Centurion, Chesterfield, Cham- 

ion, Comet, Clarendon, Diana, David 

aw, Dunean, Eliza, Eolus, Friends, 
Haywood, Hero, Janvrin, James, King- 
ston, Lord Nelson, Lightfoot, Lune, Leo, 
Martha Brae, Montreal, Mary Ann, Pur- 
suit, Recovery, Robust, Susannah, Seaton, 
Wm, Pitt, Wm. Deut, Woodland Castle, 
and three or four others, names un- 
known. 

The Ceres, , arrived at Liverpool 
from New Providence, spoke on 6th ult. 
in Jat. 35. 14. N. long. 68. 38. the Melam- 
pus frigate, and was informed that the 
fleet from Jamaica was then about 200 
miles a-head. 

The Streatham, Dale, bound to Madras 
and Bengal, prt into Rio Janeiro 17th 
July, having sprang her foremast, but 
expected to sail about the @5th.—The 
Lady Jane Duadas, and the Indus, bound 
to Madras and Bengal, had parted com- 
pany, the former on 3st, and latter 23d 
June. The rest of the fleet which sailed 
from Portsmvuth 6th May, under convey 
of HMS Leopard, consifting of the Eari 
St. Vincent, Jane Duchess of Gordon, 
Marriet, Haddart, and Bengal, were well! 
ath Jnly. 
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The Trinity Yacht, and the Assistance, 
light colliers, were captured on 2d inst. 
by the Hazard privateer, of 14 guns and 
49 men, belonging to Dieppe. ‘The pri. 
vateer is taken by the Beagle SW. and 


46.) arrived in the Downs, 


The Grand Duke of Berg French bri 
(formerly the Duke of Montrose packet 
from Gyadaloupe to France, with a va- 
luable cargo, was captured 27th ult. b 
the Eclair SW. and arrived at Piymoeth 
on Tuesday.—The Eclair has also cap. 
tured and sent for Piymouth, the French 
brig Fanny, from Nantz to Cayenne, la- 
den with provisions. 

The Minerva frigate is arrived at Co- 
runna with part of the crew of a French 
corvette, from France to the West Indies, 
which she had destroyed. 

The Peggy, Philan, from Waterford to 
Newfoundland, was boarded on 18th ult. 
by the Richard and Mary, arrived at 
Portsmouth from Hayti. She had been 
captured and plundered by the Daphne 
privateer of Guadaloupe. 

The James, Downs, was taken 18th ult. 
off the Winger, near me geeny 

The Industry, Durrell, from Honduras 
to London, is lost near Hondaras. 

Liverpool, Oct. 8. “ Last night it blew 
a severe gale of wind at NW. and has 
since continued. The Princess of Wales, 
Kennedy, bound to the Brazils, got on 
shore this morning near the north eae 
and is totally wrecked.—The Hannah, 
Lightly, bound to Jamaica, is on shore 
and full of water—the Alexander, Wade, 
sailed yesterday for the Brazils, put back 
this day, and is totally wrecked some 
miles up the river; all her masts are cut 
away, and she is full of water—the Fiet- 
cher, Fletcher, sailed from hence yester- 
day for Heligoland, and is totally lost on 
North Meols, and all the crew.—The 
Neptune, Hart, d to Berbice, is on 
shore in the river.—The Adventure, 
Ryan, bound te Cork, is on shore.—The 
Tiger, Young, bound to Portugal, is on 
shore, with loss of anchors and cables, 
bat expected to be got off.—The Industry, 
Hume, bound to Spain, has been on shore, 
but is got off and put into dock with loss 
of anchors and cables, and damage te 
the hull.—The Mentor (brig) from Dub- 
lin, is on shore in the river, but lays well. 
—Three vessels are on shore round the 
rock, and much more damage has hap- 
pened, the particulars unknown.” 

The Grand Decide, French brig, from 
St. Domingo, laden with coffee and hides, 
is taken by the Conflict GB and arrived 


at Plymou 

The Basilisk GB. arrived at Leith 2d 
inst. with a Danish 
and 32 men, which 


© grees of 4 guns 
e captured off Bu- 
channess. 

The Prosperous, Saltoun, from Chat- 
ham, was wrecked near Scarborough 
Castle 5th inst. Crew saved. 

The Hinde, M’Bride, from Jamaica to 
Edvespool, put into Charleston 2ith Aug. 
eaky. 

The Three Brothers, Dallin, laden with 
earthenware, from Milfued, and a Scotch 
vessel, were driven on shore on Baru- 
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le Bar, during the gale on Saturday, 

it was feared would go to pieces.— 

A Dablin ket was towed jnio lifra- 

combe with all the crew washed over- 

board, ex heli: master, who was lush- 
be 9 to me but quite insensible. 

aad Sarah, of Liverpool, in 

last, —~ driven on shore near Bid- 

defor during the gale on Friday night, 
and it was feared would go to picces. 

The Active, Teed, from Bristol and 

Trinidada to Hayti, was detained by the 

Garland frigate 9th August, and seat for 


Jamaica, 

The Pomngiwenisn Thomas, and six 
other A —— vessels, are condemned 
at Copenhagen. 

The Susan, Jago, from Labradore, ar- 
rived at Dartmouth 4th inst. after being 
taken and plundered by a French pri- 
vateer and given up to the crew. 

The Catherine, Davys, of and from 
Sligo to Liverpool, was driven ou shore 
ae ~ + ae puto on Saturday. Cargo 


“Tee _ ae Py Williams, from Wa- 

terford to Swansea, foundered at cea 

30th alt, Crew saved by the Jemima, 
Gibbon, artived at Dublin. 

A light collier was captured off Brigh- 

tou on Saturday evening by two lugger 


privateers. 

The Regulator, Mallett, from London 
to Alicant, was carried into Newhaven 
» by the assistance of a boat 
On having lost her main and 


on 
from Bri 
fo: gale. 


5 
The Apollo, Belin, from Liverpool tc 
ondon, 


Li was totally jost near Liverpool, 
during the gale, and all the crew drown- 


ed. 
ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES, 
From Lloyd’s List. 
ARRIVED AT GRAVESEND. 
September 15,—Hawkesbury,——, from 
Grenada ; Three Brothers, Patrick, from 


Berbice. 
16.—Freedom, a. from Stock- 
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met, Patton; Margaret, Butters. from Gi- 
braltar ; Edward, Lovie, from Jamaica ; 
Supply, Brown, from Quebec; Jonge 
Ilenry, Poo, from Oporto, 
24.—Nimrod SW. from Tortola. 
25.—Rover, Reay, from Mogadore; In- 
dastry, Kirby, from Quebec. 
21.—Providence, Cook, from Jersey ; 
Sarah, Carmont, from Gothenburg; Bri- 
iannia, Whitesides, from Newry 
%.—Sincerity, Holliday, from Gothen- 
pares Feronia, Gedfrey, from Water- 
or 
29, — Sally, Stoddart, from Quebec ; 
James, Grey, from N. Branswick; Iris, 
Warmen, from Gothenburg. . 
+ October 2.—Queen Charlotte, Lye, from 
Malta; Sarah, Frank, from Nova Scotia. 
3.—Elizabeth, Janson, trom Figueira; 
William, Hillman, from Cork; pny 
Baidwin, from Pr. Edward’s Island ; 
Patrick, M’Kibbon; Factor, M’Nice, — 
Belfast; Pinha, De Sa, from Brazils, 
4+—Anna Bella, Fowler, from Dublin; 
Hannibal, Thom, from Limerick; Guar- 
dian, Musgrove, from St. Andrew’s. 
5.-—Venas, Devis, from Dublin, 
6.—Maria, Maxwell, from Prince Edw. 
Island ; General Miranda, Orr; Brothers, 
Hepburn, from Jamaiea ; John and Mary, 
cm from Cork. 
7.~Aun and Joseph; from Rio Janeiro; 
Caerwent, Massi m, front Curacoat 
Charles, Turnbull, from Ha 
ham Castle, 


i; Powder- 


thews, frove 

10. = Baht Joseph from Bahia; Crown; 
fener from Qnebec; London "Packet, 
Robe from Cork. 

SAILED” FROM’ GRAVESEND. 

September 16.—Jannett, Carey for St. 
Croix; Alexander, Stoddait, for-Caracoa; 
Phebe, Gunston,’ for Gibraltar; Diana, 
Mitehell, for Madeira; F ‘ Sewell; 
Gale, tor Ligueira;  Atwatus, wy for 





holui} Theodosia, Prow: Wii. 
kie; from Quebec; Lloyd's, seg from 
Jawaicay Prince, Pearson, from Hayti, 
Caledonia, y+ from Limerick; Venas, 
Backrean, from Carlscrona; Garcombe, 

pink from Gibraltar; Abeona, Dou glas, 

te nes Lovely Lass 

from St. Croix; Recovery, Brown; Argo, 
from Surinam; and many 

ot vessels particulars unknown. 

xs e and Ann, » from 


< .—Fame, Thomas, from Waterford . 
Isabella, Sherwin, {vom Tobago; Apollo; 


b ja-ang Hector, Hartley, from Hayti ; 
era Cruz, Da from Rio. 


stPilgrim, Green, from Hayti; Mer-}rias, 


vin, James, from Demerara; John, Crab- 
tree, from Braziles; Swan, Woodberry, 
from Teneriffe; Joseph, Conolly ; Dis. 
patch, Farmer, from Limerick; Resolu- 
tion, Perry, from Dablin; Prom, Brams, 
from Stockboim. 
PR nay Duncan, Lone, from Lime- 
; Abeona, Bryant, from Waterford; 
Golden Grove, Peace, St. Vincent’s; Co- 
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17. — Queen Charlotte, Andrews; for 
Cape of Good Hope. 

18.—Dart, Row, from Newfoundtand § 
Hope, Bishop; Catherine, Haack) for Go- 
thenbore ; , Young, for Mattayrse! 
dulonus, Ingham,. ‘tor Oporto; Nelsdn,»Co- 
verdate, (orStockhelm. 


19.—LaganjM’Connel, for Belfast; Airy, 
Oates, for Gijon and Lisbon 5 Specutator, 
Hughes, for Dablin and Braziles 

20.—Transit,' Vaux, for Matta ; Valiant, 
Owen, for Dabling Friendship, Smith; for 
Cape of Good: 3; Humphries, ¥ oung, 
for iondu ; Eliza, Beane, for Oporto 
Union, Brelin, for Stockholm; Mercn- 
Guest, for Gothenburg; Jemma, 
Gibbon, for Dablin. 

21.—Ciapten, Rowton, for Malta; Seu- 
thesk, Gibb, for Bermuda, 

22.—Union, Baden, for South Séas; 
Hibberts, Wilson, for Honduras; Golfine 
ho, Mello, for Oporto; Friendshi iets 
son, for Hayti; Commerce, ind 





George, forbes, for Gibraltar ; Dispefh 
Row, for Wexford. 
N 
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23.—Pomona, M’Naught; Rackers, Ire- 
land, for Barbadoes; Maryann, Margaret, 
Queen, Farmer,.for Hayti; Maryann, 
Wylie, for Lisbon; Margaret, Key ; Union, 
Bedwell, for Gibraltar. 

24.—Twilight, Twaddle, for Cornnna ; 
Truelove, Penfold, for Cadiz; Heroine, 
Gray, for Halifax; Minerva, Laidler ; 
Margaret and Betsey, Caithness, for Go- 
thenburg ; Catherine, Davis, for Cork. 

£6.—Hamilton, Gunston, for Jamaica; 
Morgan Ratier, Forster, for St. Vincent’s; 
Indianer, Triveranns, for Teneriffe, Aiert, 
Byrne; for Dublin. 

21.—Boston, Duncan; Hector, Hector, 
for Cadiz and Gibraltar; Industry, Lines, 
for Stockholm. 

28.—Betsey, Quinton, for Rin Janeiro ; 
—— Printon, for Figueira; Endea- 
vour, Mearns, for Oporto; Salvadore, 
Rosse, for Sicily. 

30.—Alert, Delday, for Cadiz; Return, 
Crawley, for Gibraltar; Whim, Bowen, 
for Algiers; Ant, Harris, for Stockholm ; 
Hope, Humphries, for Dabling Blucher, 
Mercer, for Malia; Search, Bloomtieid, 
for Oporto. 

October 2.—Sidney Cove, M’Lauren 
New South Wales; Lavinia, Thomson 
for Curacoa; Brothers, Evans, for Maita ; 
Aristides, Gallahan, for Gothenburg. 

3.—Annabella, Abercrombie, tor To- 
bago; Generous Planter, M’Pherson, for 
Brazils; Padgey, Phiilips, for Cork; 
Mount Royal, Hall, for Malta; Jean 
Pattenson, for Oporto; Levant, Corran, 
for'Maiaca; Active, Wall, for Teneritfe. 

4.—Saliy Ann, Glover, for Malta; Nep 
tune, Brooks, for Gibraltar; Joseph and 


Betsey, Dansoa, for Gothenburg. 

5.—William, Baxfield, for Gibraltar; 
Harlequin, Lachlan, for Madeira; Kings- 
mere, Tydeman, for Demerara; Kitty, 
Clark, for Gothenburg. 


6.—Levely Ann, Webster, for Gothen 
barg; Ann, M’Donald, for Malta; Arro- 
ante, ——-—, for Oporto; Libertas, Tac- 
erstrom, for Stockholm ; Catherine, Snip, 
for Gothenburg: 
1.—Gallant Schemer, Donovan; John 
Parish, Wishart, for Rio Janeiro; ‘Thalia, 
Waterer, for Madeira and Jamaica; Mi- 
nerva, Macaulay, for Africa; Union, 
Lioyd, for Dublin. 
8.—Nepenn, Bishop, for St. Michaels; 
Commerce, Horswell, for Gibraltar ; Mans- 
field, Pycock, for Cadiz. . 
9.—Robert and Sarah, Teasdale, for 
Malta; Helen, Robson, for Surinam ; 
Queen, Sherwood, for Hayti ; Lion, Blyth, 
for Gibraltar; Jane, Saers, for Dublin ; 
Britannia, Millett, for Trinidad, 
10.—Lapwing, Robson, for cork. 
ARRIVED AT PORTSMOUTH. 
Ser ber 15.—Bl 8W from Lis. 
bon in ten days. 
16.—Lord ncan, Lone, from Lime- 
rick; Golden Grove, Pease, from St: Vin- 
cent’s with mach damage; Amelia fri- 
ate; Weymouth 8S; A fleet, from the 
wns; Thomas and Mary, for Africa; 
Commerce, Allen, for Braziles; Carr, 
Barnet, for Curocoa, from London. 
317.—Rio Nova, Martin, from London, 
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bound to Madeira and W. Indies ; Queen, 
MW frem Plymouth, 

18.—Spanish Patriot, » from Lon. 
don, and sailed for Cadiz; Goshawk SW 
from a cruaize. 

19 —Joseph, Conolly, from Limerick. 

21.—Sparrow SW from Falmouth; Re. 
buff GB; Dry Harbor, Dutchman, from 
Guernsey. 

24.—Lavinia frigate, from off Toulon; 
Sprightly cutter, from a cruize; A fleet, 
from the Downs; Queen Charlotte, An. 
drews ; Friendship, Smith, from London ; 
Eagle, Roberts; Mile, Pringle; Happy 
Ketura, ; Camilla, ; an, 
—-—; Polly, ———; Martha, ’ 

25.—Camilla Frigate ; Furious GB; A 
fleet; Jane, Young ; Baron Nelson, Fos. 
ter; Leda, Atkinson; Jessie, Harrison, 
from the Downs ; Thetis Transport; Han 
nah do. from Gothenburg. 

£6.— Favorite, Walinsley ; Pelham, Gret. 
ton; Commerce, Tindall; Ann, Parvis; 
Trio, Purvis, from the Downs. 

21.+Gannet SW from a cruize. 

2s.—Padargus BW from Lisbon with 
dispatches; Surinam SW, from Plymouth, 

29.-—-David Transport, Benjamin and 
Mary, June, Hebe, Active’s Increase, 
Castelia, Boyne, Rodney, Major, Ann, 
Mary, from coast of Portugal; and se- 
veral others, names unknowns Semira- 
mis SW. from Eastward; Heroine, Gray, 
trom London for Halifax; Camilla, Par. 
ker. from the Downs. 

30.—Brazen SW. trom coast of Porto. 
gal; Lord Nelson, Piesson; Trion, Evans, 
tron. Cape of Good Hope; sailed 6th 
July; From St. Helena, 28th do. Cathe- 
rine Transport, Ann do. from Portugal. 

October 1.—Phipps SW. from Havan- 
nah, with dispatches; Cormorant SW, 
Doris ‘lransport, Brunswick do. Henry 
do, Willington do, Helena; Jones, from 
Cape of Good Hope; Dromedary Store- 
ship, from Antigua; Diomede MW. from 
Guernsey. 

2—Indignant GB. from the Downs; 
Linnet SW. Espeigie do. from a cruize; 
A fleet, from Cork. 

3 —Egeria SW. from coast of Portugal, 
with dispatches; Alert, Delday, from 
the Downs: Rialto, Bacon, from Cork; 
Richard- and Mary, Adams, from Port 
an Prince, with damage. 

4.—Samne! and Jane Transport, Esk, 
do. from Oporto; Britannia do, from the 
Downs. 

6.—Violet hugger, from a cruize ; Gute 
Hotfnang, Willems, from Oporto. d 

1.—Twerdy Russian 74 gun ship, Vice- 
admiral Seneavin ; Skoroy do. 60; St. He- 
lene do. 14; Rafael do. 80; Selnoy do. 
74; Motchnoy do. 74; Rarvizan’ co. 66; 
Keldyn do, frigate; Barfleur MW. ; Con- 
queror do.3 Elizabeth do.;'Abred do. ; 
Donegal do 3 Ruby do.; Crocodile fri- 
gate, from the Tagus; Bruce Grove 
(transport) Sandwell, frum Sierra Leone. 

8 — Boadicia frigate, La Gloire. do- 
Quebec do. Defender, from a cruize. 

9.—Mutinee Sw. from Africa; Lacy 
and Alida, Cumming, from Goree. _ 
10.—Active, Wall, bound te Teneriffe, 
from London; Diligent transport, from 
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the Downs; Lallas, Robinson, from Que4 
bec, 
ARRIVED OFF PORTSMOUTH. 

October 3.—Roebuck, Matthews, from 
Sierra Leone, with dispatches; sailed the 
3d August; has been obliged to throw he 
guns overboard ia a heavy gale; Charice 
Tarnbull, from Hayti« 

SAILED FROM PORTSMOUTH. 

September 15.—Redwiiig¢ SW. from — 
Kate aw Ann, Andersen; Prince of Bra- 
zil, Forster; Clio, Marshall: Betsey, Wal- 
ker; Johanna, Taylor; Brothers, Kol- 
land; for Oporto; Lord Ly: x, White- 
sides; Neptune, Dove, for Cadiz; Oak, 
Mason; Nore, Beauman; Sophia, Ander 
son; Eagle, Watson; Martha, White 
George, White; for Gibraltar; Samuel! 
Grimstone, for Alicant; Fanny, Pront 
for Malta; Juno, Rattray, for Sevil: 
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and some others, particulars not known; 
Rattler SW, for 3 Phillips, Smith, 
for N. Brunswick; Lady, Ann, Colles; 
Devonshire, Pike; Swift, Gibbon. for 
Newfoundland ; Desire, Pratt, for N. Pro- 
vidence; Harriet, Lester, for Halifax; 
and some others, particulars not known 

16.—Warspite MW. for the Northward; 
Esther, Sackett, for Malta. 

17.—Revenge MW. for 3 General 
Stuart, Jamieson; Tottenham, Hughes ; 
Asia, Tremenhiere; Walthamstow, Jones; 
Union, Sampson; Ocean, Mactaggart, &e. 
for Madras and Bengal; Sir Stephen 
Lushington, Hay, for Madeira, Madras, 
and Bengal; Devaynes, Normaud, for 
Bombay; Fort William, Parsons, for Ben- 
gal; Cyrus, West; Charlton, Folger, for 
South Seas; Thomas and Mary, for Afri 
ca; Prospect, Spence; Simon Taylor, 
Meak, for Cape of Good Hope; Principa, 
Peveira, for Braziles; Surly cutter; a 
fleet for Guernsey. 

19.—Christian VII. MW.; Queen, do. 
for the eastward; Furious GB.; a fleet, 
for the Downs. 

20.—Satellite SW. for the Downs, 

21.—Coquette SW. for a cruize. 

23.—Ameelia frigate, for the westward; 
Hardy GB.; a fleet, for Plymouth. 

24.—Boyd, Thompson, for Port Jack- 


son. 
25.—Firm GB. for Guernsey; Goshawk 
SW. for a cruise. 

26.—Pelorus SW. for Falmouth. 

271.—Furious GB. ; a fleet for Falmouth; 
Sprightly cutter, for a cruize. 

29.—Gannet SW. for Falmouth; Mus- 
quito do.; a fleet, for the Downs; Race 
Horse SW.3; Camel SS. for Madeira and 
Cape of Good Hope; Queen Charlotte, 
Andrews; Friendship, Smith, for Cape 
of Hope; Active, Bader, for South 
Seas ; Southesk, Gibb, for Bermuda; Di- 
ana, Mitchell, for Madeira. 

30,—Lily SW. with a fleet for New- 
foandiend. , 

October 4.—Pres. Caroline frigate; Ar- 
gus SW.3 a fect; Doris, Lamb; Henry, 
Lessiey Wellington, Harrison; Triten, 
Evans, for the Downs; Linnet GB. for a 
cruize. 

5.—Triumph MW.; a fleet for Ply- 
mouth: Sparrow SW. for a cruize. ¢ 

N 
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6.—Egeria SW.; a fleet of transports 
for St. Helens. 

7.—Violet Lugger; a fleet, for Guern- 
Sey and Jersey. 

9.—Semiramis frigate, for Spain. 

10,.—Nemesis frigate; a fleet for the 
Dawns, 

ARRIVED AT COWES. 

September 17.—Afyn and Elizabeth» 
Sjoltima, from Liverpool, bound to Get- 
tenburgh. 

_ October 3.— Hope transport, Swain, 
from coast of Portugal. 
SAILED FROM COWES. 

September 18.—-Favorite, Wilson; Rio 

Nova, Martin, for Barbadoes. : 
ARRIVED AT SOUTHAMPTON. 

September 19.— Avery, Flower, from 

tockholin. 

— er 3.—Lark, Taylor, from Water- 
tord, 

ARRIVED AT POOTE. 

September 20. — Lister, Sabbin, from 
Newfoundland. 

October 2.—Nancy, Rowe, from New- 
foundland. 

9.—Favourite, Whiteway, from New- 
foundland. 

SAILED FROM POOLE. 

September 18— Mary, Baggs, for G!- 
braltar; Helena, Adey; Chariton, Bred- 
dy; John, Pittman; Chatty, Seager, for 
Newfoundland. 

October 2.—Harmony, Payne; Emula- 
tion, Broom, for Newfoundland; Prin- 
cess Royal, Norton, fur Oporto; Eliza- 
beth, Warren, for Viana. 

9.—Freedom, Thompson, for Newfound- 
land. 

ARRIVED AT PLYMOUTH, 

September 15.—Champion frigate, from 
Cadiz; Brothers, Hepburn, from Jamaica, 
with loss of foretopmast. 

17.—Humber AS. from Chatham; Po- 
mona, Merida, from London; Leda tran- 
sport, from Jersey; Sarah, Mallett, from 
London, bound to Malta. 

20.—Hope, Pyle, from Quebec; Valiant 
MW. from a cruize; Encounter GB, from 
Spain. 

2i.—Snapper Schooner, from Coruuna ; 
Peravian SW. from Gijon. 

24.—Loire frigate, from Cadiz; Arrow 
schooner, from Gijon ; Cuckoo schooner; 
Amazon frigate, froin a Cruize. 

27.—Mary, Kemball, from Teneriffe ; 
Gerecktigkeit, Soderburg, from Stock- 
holm. 

28.—Malta MW.; Cxsar MW. from the 
Mediterranean; Espeigle French cor- 
vette, from Cork. 

October 1.—Robert and George, Bee- 
man, from Cork; Sybelle frigate, from a 
cruize; Endeavour AS.; a fleet, from the 
westward. 

3—Daniel, Bacle, from Teneriffe; Ti- 
gre MW.; Naiad frigate, from a cruize; 
Three transports, from Cork; One trans- 

ort, off Lisbqn. 

“ an Plowet SW. from Lisbon, with Ge- 
nerals Sir Arthur Wellestey and Fergu- 





son; Eclair SW. from a cruize , Grate 
o 
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Duke of Berg convette: shar ize; Con- 


sl Re 
Piet in toes Be 


pulse M 
dustry, Coaker, f 
6.— M 


— Basta, eS eec Fanny | 
Finch brig, from *Bourdeaux, prize to 
VEclair; Comet SW. from Oporto; Ta- 
mer frigate, from the eastward ; Unicorn) 
frigates Conflict. GB. from a eruize. 

8.—Triamph MW.; Lilly SW.; 
teen transports, from aw et By Ores: 
tes. §W. from Lisbon. 
ARRIVED OFF PLYMOUTH. 
October 4.—Grape, » from Oporto 
with four others. 
5.—Several line of battle ships, and 
bee jan fleet, from Lisbon 
Alexander, Bridson, from Africa. 
SAILED FROM PLYMOUTH. 
September 15. — Hindostan MW. for 
the Westwa " 
3 Au- 


17.—Ventura, 
rora, ———., for Oporth + WBcore 3 MW; 
Lord Melville AS.; Crane schooner ; Pea- 
cock SW. for a cruize; Nimrod SW. for| 
the eastward. 
19.—Alemene frigate, fi 
20.—Minerva tigen; 
from the westward; Bonne Ciyoyne SW. 
for Spain ;,.Dragon MW. for a Gruize. 
4.—N nus MW.; Vali t MW. for 
the westw rd 5 Cc ion frigate ; Con- 
foender GB. ; Sn r schooner, for a 
cruize ; Intelligen 'B. for Lisbon ; Er 
age GB. ; 43° flect,. for the eee 
Be ae Wales 


sales si fo of yictua! 


wa tne 
a Lone Aigle 


October. rd —Scorpion SW. for Lichap s 


oa Schooner ;,Crane schooner, for: 


* sive 
transports, for Falmouth. 
ARRIVED AT FALMOUTH. 
: + 14.— Economy, Davenport,| 
fi leak 
— Swallow ow. from Rectmmente 
Saal a feet Y ‘transports, bound toj tou 
ain. 
17.—Pallas, Sousa, from Plymouth, for 
Oporto ;' Four Sisters, Walters, from Bris- 
tol, for Malta. 
ith a fleet f 


1X.—Redwing SW. 
m Hes 
Sock a for P - dahise ray aha 
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"Pallas frigate, mrs 
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Flizabeth 
pa Tailed Sth Ang. #4 deye from Gr 


raltar; Diane» Fi Piagera, from Dublin. 
MA wr a rh oe Ply- 
a transpo troops, 
3 aay ee packet, from Corunna, in 
5.--Lady plow packet; 9 packet, 
from ee 
~ Bix, fon N. Bruns- 


8.—St. 
wick. 
ARRLVED OFF FA 


UTH. 
October ¢.—Brilliant, Gillchrist, from 
| Rio Janeiro. 
SAILED FROM PALMOUTH. 
September 13.— Carteret packet, for 
weg Chesterfield packet, for Ame. 


16.—Eliza packet, for Gijon. 
17.—Lovely het, Tor Co remedy for Lisbon; 
x Co! 


Biapetmnees 
Rattler SW +> a fleet, ot, for} Newfound- 


23.— Redwing SW. with a fleet for 
Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterranean; 
Peacock SW. with a Some for Spain; 
hound, Moulin, for Gij 


October 1.—Prince of Wales packet, 


for \. 
an, Mills, for Alderney. 
ARRIVED AT LIVERPOOL. 
September 15.—Ulrica, Langren, from 
1 Lanserona ; Neptune, Doachman ; Forso- 
j ket, Standrona 3 Keptune, Neeple, from 
Carisiam ‘wiesevas Wickberg, fos Ua. 
inerva, m 
; Ske, from Gothes- 
burg; Three Brothers, Strom 


Braziles; 3 Pak 
ee 


Si Aus Maria, 


was from St. Lucia ; 
bse prinol; 





Spain, &c.; Rattler SW. 
Londo 3 gone sar Y! rbitesides iz. 


—A fleet ten transports, gn t 
from the eastward. 
23.— e ngs Adotphas ps packs, free 
be ag Netands, h 31 days fi 
y, Kemble, from Tene 
rh transports, from the eastw: 
zen 


;4 ba mo of f eaapeeres Sra 


the Cost of Port 
next Be fas for Po 

b rts, from Har- 
le, from St. Mi- 


Tenerife 


out 19 
wic rhs Powderham 
chaels, 

27.—A fleet 


from the 


eae 





ois Cork; 
dop, bound 


Hy 
of with troop: 
Leda mages with » from Loe" fir 

to ta. 
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Peg iy ie, Lewtas, fi Barba- 


pit. ; Dover, yr eer 
Gothen- 
2 set Blagdon, 


Flora, Gaskin ; 
» Brunswick. 


erd, O’Burg, from 


ber 1.—John and Mary, Wood- 
Barbadoes, sailed Heh Aug. ; 
from mix, 
Janeiro; J Haters 

— , from ‘Newfoundland. 
3.—Freedom, erry from St. Kitt’s 
andl Dub 
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farth, Hayes, from Q 


-| for Heligoland. 
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10.—Sky lark SW.; Censor GB. ;: Bri 
Fair gutter, fora cruize, aie 
ARRIVED AT YARMOUTH ROADS, 
September 23,—Fricnds Goodwill, New- 
ton; Indastry, ae Gustayus So. 
phia, oo. aaa ; Gladen, Linbury, &om 


bp AT NEWCASTLE. 
September 16—Lord Liowick, Turnbull, 
= Stock @olm. 
25.—Pelican, James; Hercules, Rat- 
bray; Patriot, Nogard, from Gothenburg ; 
Sylvan, Shert; Emmerson, Hazard, from 


uebec. 

Oct. 4.—Jane, King, from Stockholm, 
SAILED FROM SHEERNESS. 

t Gall GB.; a fleet, 


‘ SW.; a fleet, for Gethen- 
arg. 
October 3.—Ned Elvin SW. with a fleet, 





19.— 


22.—Leveret 





reland ; » Jackson : 
baa Hope, har from Montreal ; ‘Adan. 
a » from Pr. Edwards Island. 
- ARRIVED OFF hvERreot. 
ptember 21.— Portland, Kitterick, 
from Trinidad. eh 
ARRIVED AT LANCASTER. 
September MA brem, Watson, from 
Tortola ; Mara, oT gd Crols ; 
Robert, Kellet, from Mira 
ARRIVED AT cae. 
eens 11.—Margaretta Christina ; 
) Neen from Stoc 


Beer % Walker, from Ja- 
Bh. 5 lave 


October ¢.—General Beresford, ———, 
from Honduras, 
Harvey, from Nova Scotia. 
ARRIVED AT STOCKTON. 
Aldbro. » from Stogkholm; 
Alexander, Cullen ; Juno, Jacksen, from 
burg. 
ARRIVED AT YaRMOUTH. 
September ph ng bee SW. from Go-|¢, 
mentees 4 wall, from Carl- 


**io—-Thanderer MW.; St. Albans MW. 
from Po 3 Rosamond SW.,; i Sky- 
lark SW.; Havock as Prince of Wales} 4 
cutter, from a 

27.—Nassan. MW. x“ the Downs; 
Bone, Baldwin, = i Pr. Edw. Islands ; 


poy ee 
m Oporto, 
October 10.—Piercer GB. from the 
Nore; and fleet, bound to Gothenburg ; 
St. Albans MW; Nassau MW.; Vixen 
GB. from a crai 
SAILED carl YARMOVTH. 


u 
» for 


ae sinae 


for Cothosharas Agressor GB. with « 
fleet, for Heligoland. 

October 5.—Piercer GB.; a@ fleet, for 
Gothenburg. 

7.—Exertion GB.; a fleet, for Heligo- 
land. 

ARRIVED OFF DOVER, 

September 16.—Pilgrim, Moone; Apol- 
lo, Wishart; Hecton, Naylor, from Hayti- 

1 —Mervin, James, fcom Demerara, 

loss of an anchor and cable; Fame, 

Preah & from Waterfo: 
$.—General" Miranda, Orr, 


from 3 tn Jajpaica, 
Davison, 
treme Senegal ; ane Horry, from Hon- 


duras, 
ABRIVED AT DOVER. 
September 29. — , Treyvaranus, 
fram London, bound to Teneriffe, with 
Joss of windlass, and several men hart. 
October. 4.— Caerwent, Messingham, 


And 





from 
A4RRIVED AT DEAL. 
pnt 16.—Isabella, Sherwin, from 


ne ite MW. from Portsmouth. 
+ 8 MW.; Chuistian Vilth. MW. 
uth; Resolution, Perry, 
— 
Pet of transports, from Har- 
wich. 
Senk, ficet of transports, frem Swe- 


i oh—Batellite SW. from Portsmouth, 
24.— Bellerophon MW. rear admiral 





:, craise; Caesar and Peter, 


ner 5 Miustrious MW.; Invincible 
MW.; Warsvite MW. ; 


Beroeaate NW iee Se silir 


25.—Trusty MW. jm + 
26.—Bustard SW. from a cruize. 
, from a cruize; 


r| brig of f war, from Honduras. 
—Speculator Jugger, from 





ae westward. 

3.—Beagle SW. from a cruize, with a 
French hugger privateer ; Gioman SW.; 
Blazer GB.; Bold GB.; Fearless GB. from 
, from 
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“4—Ann and Joseph, from Rio Janeiro. 

5 —Eliza, Ellord, from Mogadere; Eli- 
za,———, from Jamaica; Grand Carre- 
ta, ; packet de Bahia, , from 
Braziles. 

6.—A fleet of transports, from the 
westward; Clyde frigate; Rolla SW, 
from a cruize; Friends, Ricketts, from 
Rio Janeiro. 

1.—Princess Caroline frigate; Podar- 
gus SW. from Portsmouth; Grape, Terry, 


from ee 

*8.—Mary Ann, Waterman, from Oporto; 
Ant, Sangster, from Madeira; Royalist 
SW. from the westward. 

10.—Brilliant, Gilchrist, from Rio Ja- 
neiro; Juliana, Bosworth, from Surinam. 

SAILED FROM DEAL, 

Se: ber 16—Bellerophon MW.; II- 
Iustrious MW.; Invincible MW.; Bombay 
MW.; Leviathan MW.; Venerable MW. ; 
Hero MW. for the northward. 

17.—Trusty MW. for the westward; 
a fleet of transports with the ist and 3d 
battalion of feot guards on board ; Ada- 
mant MW. for Sheerness. 

20.—Warspite MW. for the north- 
ward. 

. 21.—Transit, Vaux, for Hayti. 
¢2.—Ramalies, Vaux, for Sheerness. 
23.—Rolla BW. for Portsmouth ; Peace, 

Porter, for Coranna; Leda, Atkinson, for 
Malta; Queen Charlotte, Andrews, for 
Cape of Good Hope; Amy, Oates; Eliza, 
Evans, for Lisbon; Sedalous, Ingham, 
for Oporto; Alexander, ———, for Ja- 
maica; Ruckers, Soper, for Barbadoes ; 


COTTON Imported into London in the Month of June, —— 


Liverpool 
Glasgow 
London 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 
— 
iverpool 
Ghateete 
London 
Liverpool 
Glasgow 


Bankrupts. 


[Nov. 1, 


a large fleet of transports, for Falmouth. 
25.—Nassau MW. for the northward; 
Queen MW. for Chatham. 
26.—Clyde frigate, for a cruize. 
27.—Hamilton, Gunhouse, for Jamaica; 
Morgan Katier, Forster, ior St. Vincent's, 
28.—Boston, Duncan, (or Cadiz. 
October 2.— Betsey, Quinton, for Rio 
Jaueiro. 
4.—Fisgard frigate, for a cruize. 
&—Kangaroo SW. for Sheerness. 
10.—Robert and Surah, Teasdale, for 
Malta. 
REMAIN AT DBAL. 
September 19.—A fleet of ships of war 
and transports, and Aimwell, Hatterick, 
from Jamaica, for Leith. 
22.—A fleet of ships of war, and tran. 
sports, Queen Charlotte, Andrews, for 
Cape of Good Hope; Ann, Oats; Sedu- 
lous, Ingham, for Lisbon; Alexandria, 
, for Jamaica; Peace, Porter, for 
Gorunna; Leda, Atkinson, for Malta; 
and several others, outward bound. 
26.—A fleet of ships of war, several 
transports, and Margaret, Key, for Gi- 
braltar. 
29.—A fleet of ships of war and several 
transports. 
October 2.— A fleet of ships of war, 
and a few transports. 
6.—A fleet of ships of war and trans- 
orts; Brothers, late Evans, for Malta; 
eturn, Crawley, for Gibraltar, 
10.—A fleet of ships of war and trans. 
ports; Brothers, ———, for Malta; An- 





nabeila, » for Tebago. 
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se 8332 
4750 


25941 
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. July, 7416 
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August, 9776 
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- 2402 


20587 


15629 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends, announced between 
the 20th of September and the 20th of October, extracted from 


the London Gazettes. 


BANKRUPICIES. 
(The Solicitors’ names are between | 
Parentheses.) i 

ADAMS Thomas, Lancaster, merchant, 
(Blakelock and Makinsou, Temple, aud 
Atkinson, Lancaster. 

Ainsworth William, Cheetham, Lan- 
caster, innkeeper. (Law, Manchester, 
ahd Hurd, Temple. ; 

Atkinson Robert, and John Whitaker, 
Lancaster, leather dressers. (Blakelock, 


Baster John, Strand, tailor. (Shelton, 
Sessions house, Old Bailey. 

Bate William, Exeter, haberdasher. 
(Williams and Brooks, New square, Lin- 
coln’s inn, and ‘Turner, Exeter. 

Batterbee Barnabas, Lynn, Norfolk, 
Raberdasher. (J. and R. Willis, Warn- 
ford court, London, and Goodwin, Lynn. 

Belcher John, Oxford, shoe maker. 
(Tomes, Oxford, and Pagh, Barnard 
Street, Russel square. 

Brenan Robert, Threadneedle street, 





and Makinson, Temple, and Atkinson, 
Laneaster, 


factor. (Bousfield, Bouverie street, 





1808.] 


Brymer James, King’s street, Soho, 
tailor: (Vanderconib and Comyn, Bush 
lane, Cannon Street. 

Burbidge William, Moor’s yard, St. 
Martin’s line, turnef, and umbrella stick 
munufactarer. (J. avd W. Richardson, 
New ina, 

Carter John, Sandwich, draper. (Greg- 
son and Dixon, Angel court, Throgmor- 
ton street, London, 

» Christian Adam, High street, Mary-le- 
bone, pawnbroker. (lurner, Edward 
street, Cavendish square. 

Clayton Henry, Redwaiis, Lincaster, 
manufaétorer. (Foulkes, Manchester, 
and Foulkes = Longdiil, Gray’s inn, 

» CrissWell Joffm, Painswick, Gioucester, 
elot.ier. (Chilton, Chancery lane, and 
Okey, Gloutester. 

Davis Simon, Upper St. Martin’s lave, 
cabinet maker. (Howard, Jewry street, 
Aldgate. 

Dodgson John, Thomas Occleston, and 
John Charlesworth, Clayton, Lancaster, 
calico printers. (Barrett and Wilkinson, 
Manchester, J. and KR. Willis, Warnford 
court, London. 

Ellis James, Liverpool, hat manufac- 
turer. (Blakelock and Makinson,Temple, 
and Ascroft, Liverpool. 

Enuiss J. East Retford, Notts, mercer. 
(Macdongali and Hunter, New square, 
Lincoln’s inn, and Middlemore, and 
Percy, Nottingham. 

Field Charles, Portsea, Hants, tailor. 
(Jones, Covent Garden. 

Fincham Wiiliam, Covent Garden, 
earthenware mun. (Kirkman, Cloak 
lane, Queen strect, Cheapside. 

Gaywood William, Stockport, Chester, 
cabinet maker. (Milne, Sergeant and 
Milne, Manchester, and Milne and Parry, 
Temple. 

Gienton William, Germyn street, tailor. 
(Richardsons, New inn. 

Hagues Joshua, New Mills, Derby, 
cotton spinner. (Foulkes and Longdill, 
Gray’s ina, and Higson, Manchester. 

Hali George, Queen street, silk manu- 
factuver. (Coote, Austin Friars. 

Handcock William, Marchmont street, 
Russel square, farnishing ironmonger. 
(Hunt, Surry street, Strand. 

Marris James, Rathbone place, gold- 
smith (Croft, Cary street. 

Rathaway William, Shoe lane, spirit 
merchant. (Robinson, Charterhouse 
square. 

Hatt William, Reading, boat builder. 
(Newbery, Reading and Maddock, and 
Stevenson, Lincoin’s inn. 

Healey Thomas, Abbey place, Bethnal 
Green road, carpenter. (Lewis, Red 
Lion square. 

Hobson Wilson, Horncastle, Lincoln, 
maltster, (Clithero, Son and Selwood, 
Rlorneastie, and Eyre and Morton, Gray’s 
inn. 

Hulbert James, and John Bath, cabi- 
net makers. 

Hull Isaac, Wharton, Warwick, jobber. 
(Owen, Atherston, and Berridge, Hatton 
Garden. 

Hampherys Nicholas, Shoreditch, linen 
draper. (Kibblewhite, Roland and Ro- 
binson, Gray’s inn place, 
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Jones Hugh, Skinner street, cheese. 
monger. (Willet, Anuesiey and Son, 
Finsbury square. 

Jones William, Grest Portland street, 
coach maker. (Langley, Plumbtree 
Street, Bloomsbury. 

Keartland John, Birmingham, wood 
screw maker. (Palmer, Barnard’s ina, 
London, 

Knight John, Nottingham, shoe maker, - 
(Bigsby and Wells, Nottingham, Baxters 
and Mar tin, Farnival’s inn, Londen. 

Lawson William, Sunderland, Durham, 
sail maker. (Elstob, Catherine court, 
lrinity square, London, and’ Laws, Suns 
derland, eo 

Millegan Robert, Portsea, Southamp. 
ton, brewer. (Smart, and Thomas 
Staples’ inn, and Hart, Portsmouth. 

Morley. Richare; Bishopwearmouth, 
Durham, ship owner. (Atcheson’ and 
Morgan, Great Winchester street. 

Naylor Thomas, the younger, Liver- 
pool, upholsterer. (Walworth, Liverpool, 
and Broad, Union street, Southwark. 

Pearson Willian, Old Painshaw, Dare 
ham, grocer. (Forster, Newcastie-upon- 
Tyhe, and Bacon, Southampton street, 
Covent Garden. 

Peat James, Arundel street, Strand, 
wine merchant. (Smith, Dorset street, 
Salisbury square. 

Roberts John, Dolefanr, Cardigan, 
horse dealer, (Meredith and Robbins, 
Lincvin’s inn, and Evans, Rhayader, 
Radnorshire. 

Scott Shepherd, Cannon street, factor. 
(Adams, Old Jewry. 

Shaw Thomas, Sitepherd’s green, Sad- 
dleworth, York, clothier. (Stephenson, 
Holmfirth, Hudderstield, and Battye, 
Chancery lane. 

Shindler Christian, Bartlett’s buildings, 
Holborn; merchant. (Rosser, Red Lion 
square. 

Sinton Jolm, the younger, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, miller. (Forster, Newcastle, 
and Bacon, Southampton street, Covent 
Garden. ° 

Smith John, Liverpool, merchant. 
(Windle, John street, Bediord row, and 
Griffiths and Hinde, Liv erpvol, 

Smith William Green, Billingsford, 
Norfolk, maltster. (Tarrant, Chancery 
jane, and Kingsbury, Bungay, Saffolk. 

Smith Stephen, Hudderstield, York, 
hatter. (Lingard, Heaton, Norris, Stock- 
port, and Edge, tnner Temple. 

Sowden Joln, and John Hodgson, 
Leeds, oil merchants. (Lambert, EHatton 
Garden, and Skelton, Leeds. 

Tate Robert, Manchester, grocer, (Hil- 
ton, Manchester, and Uarrisop, Craven 
street, Strand. 

Testolini Gaetano, Cornhill, printseller. 
(Evitt and Rixon, Haydon square, Mi- 
nories, 

Trafford John, Troddingham, Lincoln, 
beast jobber. (Leigh and Mason, New 
Bridge street, Blackfriars, and Nicholson, 
Glamford Briggs. 

Visiek Walter, Medharst, Snssex, dra- 
per. :Xussel, Lant street, Southwark. 

Wallbut Charlotte, Petworth, Sussex, 
millines.. (Ellis and Hale, Petworth. 








Bankrupts. 


ad Sasa teas 
merci ant, ‘Blake, 
ourt, Car and Symes, jun. 
Serre Cary aren an Somerset. 
D DS ANNOUNCED. 
Rag Tokenhouse yard, 
broker, Nov. 19. 


Pro pag Alexander, and Richard 
Bracken, Philpot lane, an Birming- 


ham, 
se ls liquor mer- 


wo pee aa wees Beck, North- 


astle 


, cotton ma-|h 


mo Thomas, 


bert, batora street, jeweller, 
, Nédaind, Birmingham, factor, 
Bate Reward & Sandys, Liver- 


pool, irenm 
Battershell 4, Jamas, Teatéaicath, ship 


oe goats nian 
mariner 


ae ag street, 
Garden, tailor, N. 9. 
xam William, New ae St.George’s 
ne East, cooper, Oct. 29. 
Bowker George, Manchester, 
dealer, Nov. 5. 


corn 


Brown William, Liverpool, tailor, Oct.| 44 


Brown aon the younger, Petersfield, 
corer ge mn Nov. 15. 
ackicr Joh n, Warminster, Wilts, clo- 
ler, Nov. 14. 

Bulgin William, Bristol, printer, Jan. 


Bullock James, Scot’s yard, Bush lane, 
wine merchant, Nov. 12. 
Burdett joke, Newgate Street, ware- 


» Nov 

Barrell Charles, Leadenhall street, up- 
holder, Nov. 8. 

Carter John, West Tyan, St. Peter's, 
Norfolk, vintnmer, Oct. 11. 

Caslake James Green, late of White 
Horse street, Stepney, but now in the 
Ming's Bench Prison, tallow chandler, 


be Richard, Newcastle-upon- 
Tynes ironmonger, Nov. 3, 11. 
és Mg yd Foice, Beech street, Barbi- 

m 

Chapman 7 John, } Martin’s lane, Carmon 
street, drysalter, Nov. 8. 

Chippendall Thomas, St. Martin’s lane, 
upholsterer, Oct. 12. 

5 1 Edward, Chatham, shopkeep- 
er, . 19. 

chet Thomas, Westbury, Wilts, clothier, 


E 
Southam 
ye 





thi 


Prope it 
hant, eat stent, bemarie street, 


[Novy. 1, 


James, Bow street, bricklayer, 
Copriney Johny Morthyr Tydvil, Gia- 
an, jankeeper, Nov. 9. 
) street, Southwark, 
ater, Nov. 5. 
ritchley John, and William Jones, 
rd, Lancaster, cotton spinners, Oct. 


Colecom. 


n| Nov. 8. 


a Ciomley Js ee eonae and King 


" Catter say te ae Varmin. 

ster, wine i r, Nov, 14. 
Joseph, eens street, wholesale 

linen draper, Jan. 17. 

De Beaune David, Great Winchester 
street, insurance broker, Nov. 12. 
Fel meme Robert, Liverpool, grocer, 

t. 1 

Evatt Joseph, Rood lane, London, glas» 

Név. 12. 
i eldwicke James, the a tin Bright. 


¢, shoe maker, Oct. 
Bath, aneliglt, 


elmston 
Panama Perry, 
t. 
Fartsdo Isaac Ribeiro, South street, 
Finsbury square, merehant, Oct. <6. 
Gale Curwen, Tower hill, merchant, 
Woy. 12. 
Gale Curwen, Tower hill, merchant, 
r with Robert Younghusband, of 
né: araywerchant,and William Young- 
as = £ Chelmsford, Essex, draper,) 
ov, 
pag Le al Augustine cate, Al- 
bookseller, Nov. 1%. 
William, late of Hamp. 
Stead road, but now of tone King's Bench 
Prison; coach 's - 5. 
igfeoniaon Robert, Tiveryool, merchant, 
Green William, Liverpool, cutler, Got. 


Grover Thomas, Kingston, Surfy, post 
master, Nov, 9. 
ook William, Devizes, Wilts, tinman, 

ict 

liarmer, Samuel, Aldborough, Suffolk, 
ae Nov. 1 

Harris John, hedman's row, Mile end, 
cooper, Oct. 29. 

Harrop Benjamin, Saddleworth, York, 
manufacturer, Noy. 5. 
—— Batitia, Manchester, mil- 


li 

Holloway John , St. Swithin’s 
lane, wine merchant, Nov. 8. 

Hollyer John, ae Coeeneryy ribbon mauu- 
facturer, Nov. 28. 

in William, Knightsbridge, coach 


maker, Nov. 12. 
Hurdis James, Seaford, Sussex, apothe- 


sired Nov. 12. 

urrel Thomas, Conduit street, tailor, 
. 

é yas James, 


's head court, Grace- 
church street, merc’ 


ant, Nov. | 
liyde James, ick, 
Manchester, dy A ote Nov. 1 
Richard, St Clethiatity Oxford, 
aphalder and cabinet maker, Nov. 10. 
Jennings Thomas, and be oo 
ing, see bankers and ironmongers, 


and Jolm 


William Catlin; 





25. 
Cote John, Bridgewater, S t 
shopkeeper, Nov. a2. 





" Wiltshire, Huntingden, drapers, Nov. 8. 





Lister P 
spinne ry 
T t 


gio , ‘ 
ie mR obe rt, Ha 

ware as m, J 
Matthews Daniel, 
mpton, grocer. Oct 

M’ Dermott 
thwark, 2, 
M Donald Wi 
oot aud siio 
William, 


tian, 


Glamorgan, \ 
M‘ Lac ilar 


otherwi 


und W 


ants an 


nt 
Angel court, 
brokers, Nov . 
Ne wport Henry, Villiers st 
terer, Nov. 1. 
Thomas, Fleet 


Rich 
merc 
1 


uph 4 


rod 


Parkinson Frank, I 
e 


Nov, 12 
Peacock Richard, 
Clerkenwell, currier, Nov. 5. 
arson Thomas, Penny 
flax spinner, Oct, °4. 
amuel, ir 
nd jun. 


“4 ad 
and 


St 


J 

Nov. 29, 
Peers John. Liverpool, 
Pierson Thomas, Russia 
factor, Nov. 12 
s, and Willi 
street, I 


t place 


Nov. 12, 


) t, Prospe 
field aa 
feids, lucu diaper, 


Partridge William, Excter, serge 
Turnmi 
svidge, 
street, John 


1, Lancaster, cotton manutacturers, 


po y a 
saddler, Oct 
row, Milk 
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sham James, Wapping street, coffin 


Wre 


iker, Nov. i¢ 


druggist, 


, Leeds, York, 


;eorg 


obert, Salf , Lancaster, 


epperd 


> 


a, grocer, 


per, 
Jevom, yarn 
Bedford, 


Swaine 
’ nive, 


London, 

Josep) 
Haltias, J ph, 
wd Henry f 


merchants, 


ithic- 
Nov 


Ancis, Beverley, York, seri- 
Gracechuich 
Nov, 29. 
AVMs 


Spencer, 


ventry, 

li. 
r William, the 

erg manufacturer, 
Carver John, Manche eater, 


Northampton, 


yom er, Exeter, 


dealer, Oct, 


Essex, 
» Ae 
illiam, Manchester, ware- 


amuel, Liverpool, brush 


tol] vv "er 
stol, grocer, 


hi maker, Oct 18. 
Cul 


é 


W ha 


nerc 


y 


v le tiel Nathaniel, Whitechapel 
} 


lley Ray 
hant, Nov. 
street Wheeler James, Abingdon, 
er, Oct, 21. 

W Henry and J 
Manchester, Dec.7 
Wilkins John, Basinghall st 


Dec 


>makes 


gro- 


Berks, 


leock hn, stay makers, 


Lan re 
eet, factor, 
u- 

tinms Bristol, 


James, broker, Oct, 


wil iams Benjamin, Liverpool, linea 
draper, Oct. 5 
Wood Thomas, Dorchester, irongionger, 
Oct. 25 

Wright Willi 
wark, plumber, 


High South. 


o, 
LU. 


am street, 


Nuv 


um Sammor 


ish factors, 


St 


Ueorg 
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463 [ Nov. 1 


Atkinson Richard, and Henry Watters,}Granvill Duplex, Leeds, cloth merch 


ants, 
Fenchurch street, spirit merchants, ‘Nov. | 
Py 


Oct. 7. 

Eland William, and Wa 

Lambeth read, leather dres 
E 

yan, shopkeeper, Oct. 14 
Finch William, Westommster, dealer 

and chapman, Oct. 3 

German Jarvis, Alder manbury, hosier, 


wes 


ter Phillips, 
ers, Nov. 1g, 
uns Rees, Merthyer ry dvill, Glamor. 


2. 
Aynsley John, Newcastie-upon Tyne, 
grocer, Sept. 17. 
Bacon Willia 
Oct. 5. 
Ball William, Bush lane, Cannon street, 
broker, Nov. 15. 
Barber Miles, 
Feb. 4. 
Battershell James, Portsmouth, ship 
chandler, Sept. 238. 
Beale John, Camberwell, mathermati- 
cal instrument maker, Sept, 27 
Jedford William, and Samuel 
Foster lane, whulesale linen 
Sept. 17. 
Benstead William, and Jolin 
Halesworth, Suffolk, maltsters, Sept 
Betts Benjamin, inn Smith, Bas 
inghail street, fact 
Bircls Jerem 
Suffolk. butch 
Blindell William, 
mali » Now. 15 
Bookers ‘Thomas 
maker, 
Bowgin 


‘ | 
m, Sheffield, York, grocer, | 


Lothbury, merchant,) 
Gibson Joseph, 
woolle 
( 
Oct 


Newcastle-npon-Ty ne, 


draper, S 


roodwin John, nter, 


a. 


:venor Wil sugar refi- 


Thomas, Colchester, 


baker. Oct, 


7- 
( \ 


Clarke, 


rrierson Jame 

| zie, Manchester, 

Harding Ann, 

t. 3. 

Harrison John 

chester, u ul 
Hayter liam, Southn 
luer t 


Francis, I 


’ M'Ken. 
calic N ;. 
Bri haberdasher, 
Or 


St. Peter, Rr rt iligg, Man 
r Sept- at ul s, Sept 


24. 
Welwyn, 


! ? 
Herts, | W witon, Devon, 


ter vi , Sept 
1a 
a 


m, buttor ilenderson 


Oct 
i 
cture 


Birming! tubory, mer. 
Sept. 20, 2 chart 
Ti 


Pp 


i¢ 


strect, 


im 


L I ] 
Sept. 12. 
r 


New Heski John, verp straw hat 


ul 


mas, Lit 

Shoe lane, <terer, Sept 
Bowman John, Water k Nov. 15. 
Bradshaw James, Hungerford, Berks. 

maltster, Oct. 1. 

Brooke John, Hartshead, York 

chant, Sept, 
Brown J 


Hi 
mat 
Elite 
pt. 
ile 


Holdsw 


1 


eSt. M 
lj. 


Tienry, 


i artin’s lane, 


nercer 
heock 


Avebury, Wilt, 
mer- | Se 27 


| 


blue | 


li. 
York, 


Sept 
ll street, un 


manufacturer, 
Carr Edwas 

penter, Sept. 
Clintoa J 

skinner 


flax 
Kent, car i 


Sal 
ALOp 


News ort, 


ywoimnner, 


Glonuces. 
, Grouces 


Jackson, 


» Sept. <8. 
Christoph ingwood, South rectifying 


1, hosier 


»>bb 


re 


Ky 
ist wov. . 
Horth John, Norwich, upholsterer, Nov, 


Lower 


niel 


15 


mes street, 


treet. Bishops-| Inwood D 
jimanu, No 


d J 


ul : 
, Whitechapel, 


Tolding 
Tlolding, 
gar 


Brown's 

Mary Axe, merch 

Crisp William, Cockspu 
er, Oct. 1. 

Crowt 

corn deal 


yor 


tieet, perfun 


Redeross street, 
distiller, Nov. 10, 


m Peter, Cullum street, 


itl 

Jo 

mercban 
John 

\ 


I: » Halifax,|Southw 
| get 
linen dra t, Nov. 12. 
1 John, Holborn hill, linen dra 
Davis " , 
I ov. 12 


| 7 

jpe : 
Har 
pt. 17. 


1, Gray's 


mmmons mas tilton, Charles & 


| iN 
We 
sadler,| 


Se 


inn, Middlesex 


nau! 
strect 


Lorpe, Leeds, 


n 


er, Oct 
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Maddock Richard Ellesmere, 
grocer, Se pt. 2 
Marshall john, and John 
— gton, Cumberland, mercers, 


Coward, 


‘i fartston Uttoxeter, 
cork cutter, Sept 
Merac Theophilus, 
Merac, Queen street, 
housemen, Oct 
Merrick John, and § 
Mark lane, merchan Ne 
Moflatt ‘ihe: , Go 
Manulacturer, Nov. t 
Moffatt Thomas. iJohn Br 
well street, bine manula 
Moses Rosem 

Oct, 8. 
Mountfort B 
miller, Oct. 6. 
Moule Jahn, King 
den, vintner, sept. 27 
Munn Jonathan 
aw hat manufacturer, Oct. 2 
Oliver Fiancis, Yottexham Hi 
Middlesex . BS 
Parish », and Th 
James Stafford, and Thoma 
of Halloway’s end, Stafford, glass mani 
facturers, Sept. 


and Mose 
Cheapsic 


la Porte 
le ! 
imue 

v 1 


weil 


turers, 
- 
Muss, ul 


enjamin, Wals 


Stree 


h Cros 
mcer, Ne 
James 
Hardw 


es mas 


ic 


3. 
Pearson J< — Altham, Lancaster, corr} 


dealer, Sept. 

Penn Be an nit, Liverpool, druggist, 

pt. 11. 

Phillips George Lott, Hammersmith, 
merchant, Oct. 25, 

Phipps Joseph, otherwise Joseph 
vell, P. lvetsea bank, Lapley, 
innholder, Sept. 29. 

Preston Bernard, Holborn, 
per, Nov. 1. 

Tarbrick John, Fairford, G) 
dealer and chapman, Sept. 

ead Benjamin, the youn; 
water, tatlor, Oct. 5. 

Reid Janes, Broad street, unde 
Sept. 10, Oct. 29 

Richardson Thomas, 
th mngton, Manchester, 


Lo-} 
Staflord, 


linen dra 


oucester, 
ger, 
rwriter, 


and Tl 
merchan 
t "Robe rts Robert,and Wm.W! 
Distaff lane, warehousemen, 

tobinsen Thomas IHuline 
Newman Harvey, Liverpool, 
brokers, Sept. 19, 
Rust Nathan, Rothertic 
near Henley, milier, Oct 
S&. John Henry, Pennyer 
dealer and chapa Oct. 4 

Shaw Christopher, Josep 
tod John Burn 
chants, Sept 

Smerdon Ch 
Liver» 


Oxon, 
pulan 
Southampton, 
20 

and PB 


endenh 


Mee 


Banulactaie 


Dividends. 


Salop,|! 


Longeakes, 


Sept.| 


Stafford, 


10 
i-| shC harles 
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1ens George, Red- 
ocer, Sept. 17. 


omas, 


e the younger, 
ford, g 

eison Al 
jchant, Sept. 
| Stott John, 


keeper, O 


Ste Liverpool, mer- 
30. 
Rochdale, 


Lancaster, shop- 


aR. 22 
Cankar¢d Joho, Birmingham, factor, 
Bowling street 
er, Nov. 12. 
itk, and Ebe- 


jaerchants, 


Imbert, 
ying distil 
am, Southw 


r, Laanbeth, 


rederic 


Wil 


pson, Cok hester, 


and 


ut Edward, Thame, Oxford, 


Curtain road, Shoreditch, 
rances M-Clure, 


Boud 


and 


Street, miul- 


is Is 


rei 


ihoin hm 
otton m 


George, C 


Salford, 
Oct. 10 
» hatter, Oct. 


La 


ne 


Valter 


fil estel 


» Blacl kbarn, 
er, Se pt. iY. 
i John , Salfor 
manufacturer, Sept. 
} White William, Birming 
White Thomas, S 
er, 19. 
| Whitehead 
ham court, merchant, 
Wilkins John, 
isinghall street, f 
| Williams Will 
Oct, 22 
Wilhame 
r, Sept 


t Lancaster, 
ine 

| Whit 
leotton 
Oct. 


oulhwark, habe 


am, 


NOV. 
Edward, New road, Tx 
Oct. 8. 

and ‘Th 

ictors, 


Sov. WoO. 
Lad lane, victualler 


um, 


| Penjamin, Liverpool, linen 


wis Mary, Milk street, 


victualler, 


rht Wi tliam, Queenhi 
lmerchant, Oct 


ic, provisiow 


BANKRUPTS IN SCOTLAN 
Cowie, bl 


dD. 


George lacksmith, brechir 


1 
’ 


merchant, Stirling 


*, Sept. 


Thomas 

Uct 

avid Spence, 
Yet. of 


“t,merchant, Falki 


manufacturer, 
pt. 4 
Jame 


Moaeic 
Oct. 1 


, merch 


Thi, Menrcliant, 


Calla 
Oct 


ue nde 


art, 





Di DS ANNOUNCED. 
Tokenhouse 
Se. Nov. << "Nae 


Bracke eo, Philpot lane, lanes ie 
“i Be pane pine mer- 


Béck, North- 
a » cotton ma- 
Rogie bart bafoid street, jeweller, 


one 
seers 
aw 


Oct. 
hiam, te” street, deal- 


f Ficherd 


“23 
& . 1, Oc! .~ - in 


Egat 


tail fy] 
nese am me he fe 
ie Bast Sree: OFS, 
rge, Manchester, 
“3.5 Nor. s. 
illiam, Liverpool, tailor, Oct. 
es, the younger, Reveraliens, 


alex q Hi , Nov. 
oekler Jo “4 Warnes Wil Wilts, cio-| Oct. ue. 


thier, Nov. 14. 
Buigin William, Bristol, printer, Jan. 


Bullock gomee, Scot’s yard, Bush lane, 
wine merchant, Nov. 
Burdett jobs Newgate street, ware- 


» Nov. 
Barrell Charles, Leadenhall street, 
holder, Nov. 8. we 
Carter Sohn, West Lynn, ich 
esteih, wiemses, Ges. 11. 
Caslake James Green, late of White 


Ming's Beach Prison,’ tallow bat now in sg 


Champers Richard, pidieadia 


T. ironmonger, Nov. 3 it. 
‘Champion Fale, Beech’ 


5, St. Martin’s lane, 


Nov. 
cue Thomas, Westbury, Wilts, clothier, 


Cote John, Bridgewater, Somerset. 
shopkeeper, Nov. a2 , ° 


et se, | tinct Soup 


eorge’s| 





[Nov. 1 


t, Bow street, bricklayer, 
John, Morthye Tydvil, Gla. 
Fase Southwark, 
and William J 
cotton spinners, Oct, 


-- ae 


: 
pester, Nov. 5. 


oe 
2 
Cc 
a 

Cutter 





“ache and King 
my te younger, Warmin 
wholesale 


hana 14. 


broker, Nov. 12. 
ae Robert, Liverpool, grocer, 
Evatt J 


, Rood jane, London, glass 

man, Név. 1 
eelawieire, e,Jamess the elder, Bright 
tzhe Rv ‘Both, merchant, 


me 
Fartedo fiancé Ribeiro, south _reets 


Redmond, Birmingham, factor, | Fiusbury. square, 


ore, Gareen, Tower Tooce wile os catia 
Gale Corwen, Tow hil), Sembeh, 
0! 

liam Young- 

ee aaa tee 


* Victor, Al- 


bemarie Five a Nov. 12. 


& street, of Hi 
oer: a of ike nage ‘Benck 
Pe eergoot, merchant, 





so os Wiliam, Liverpoal, cutler, det. 
Gis er Thomas, Kingston, durfy, post. 


Marengo! 


witam, Devizes, Wilts, tinman, 
SGanett, Aldborough, Suffolk, 
tf row, Mile etid, 
manaicre 3 Noy. 5. amare 7, 
“aon Manchester, mil- 

=~ ne 


Harmer, 
innkeeper, 
Harris 


cooper, 


Jobin. Fett, fy = Swithin’s 
me aad Wee 
Hollyer John, Coventry, ribbon mawu- 
| facturer, Nov. 28. o 
Hooton William, Knightsbridge, coack 


street, Barbi-} Oct, 25. 
a 
lane, Cannon 


' |aphaider and cabinet 


Jennings Thomas, an 
iy Lie Lincoln, bankers and ironmongers, 
Schneon William Catling. and Jolm 
Wiltshire, Huntingden, drapers, Nov. 8. 





1808. | 


Jones Mary and Edward, 
Denbigh, drapers, Nov. 10. 
Lacy Jonathan, Whitby, ship builder, 
Oct. 2%. 
Lawtor 
butche: -. ic. 
Lees Tuomas, be 
York, cotion spi 
Lewis Hen 


Wrexham, 


3 amuel, Grappenhall, 
sien Brid 
Soe Ont : 
Willian Cham 
8! ers, Oct, 25. 
Lew Cardigan, m 
Lindsay Peter, Greenwic 


re, Halifax 


is Jobn, cer, Oct. 


h, baker, N 

Lister Paul, S! York, cottor 
inner, Oct. <6. 

Wrister Anthony, Marsh Chaps 

giocer, Oct t. 29, Nov 

Mann Robert, Ha 

warehousemanu, Jan. 17. 

Matthews Daniel, Basingstoke, South- 
ampton, grocer. Oct, 22. 

MDermott John, Red Lion 
Southwark, hop factor, Nov. 26. 

M‘Donald William, York street, Covent 
Garden, boot aud shoe maker, 15. 

Mitchell William, Merthyr Tydvil, 
Glamorgan, vietualler, Nov. 9. 

M' Lachlan Alexander, and 
otherwise John B. Galt, Greatst 
factors, Oct. 22 

Mocker William Parsons, Ba 
rect, merchant, Nov. 12. 

Moore Mary, Albermarle street, fancy 
dress maker, Nov. 12. 

Mordue Thomas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
linen draper, Nov. 14. 

Morgan Stephen and Matthew Red 
shaw Morley, York street, Southwark 
hop factor, Nov. 26. 

Mould Henry, Winchester, 
maker, Nov. 8. 

Moent Richard, 
Angel court, merchants and 
brokers, Nov. 15. 

Newport Henry, Villiers street, Strand 
upholsterer, Nov 

Orpwood Thomas, Fleet 

t 


ier Ing, 
1, Lincoln, 
W 


lane, Wood street 


street 
N Ove 


John 
Hel 


en’s, 


nghall 


cabinet 


and William Roberts, 
insurance 


street, tailor, 
ct. .6. 
Parkinson Frank, Hull, merchant, Oct. 


#1. 

Partridge William, Excter, serge maker, 
N 2. 

Peacock Richard, | 
Clerkenwell, currier, Nov. 5. 


ov, 
Turnmill street, 
fearson Thomas, Pennybridge, Lan 

caster, flax spinner, Oct, 24. 

Pears Samuel, tread street, John Wat 
son, sen. and jun. and Joseph Watson, 
Preston, Lancaster, cotton mauutactarers, 

ov. 20. 

Peers John, Liverpool, saddler, Oct. 
Pierson Thomas, Russia row, Milk 
treet, Irish factor, Nov, 12. 

Pierson Thomas, and William Sammon, 
Russia row, Milk street, lish factors. 
Nov 1. 

Poo! Robert, Prospect place, St,George’s 


idends. 


Chester, | 





fieids, linen draper, Nov. 12, 


46] 


Powell James. Wapping street, coffin 
box maker, Nov. 1¢, 
ey James, Bath, brev 
dy ver Richard, Birmingham, 
m ike r, Oct 
yson George, Leeds, York, druggist, 
» ive 
on Robert, Salford, 
ant rer, Oct. 19. 
Rust Nathan, Rothertield 
Oxford, miller, Nov. 19. 
Selion Andrew, Honiton, Devon, grocer, 
wove. 1, 
Siinkiss Joseph, Stafford, chain maker, 
15. 
Singleton George, 
don, merchant, Oct. 
Soper John, and 
younger, Buckfastleigh, Devon, 
manufacturers, Nov. 11. 
evens George, the yonge 
Nov. 15. 
Swaine Rober 
of Skircoat, 


er, Nov. 4. 
button 


25. 


Lancaster, 
ct 


Peppard, 


0 


Eumares lane, Lon- 
the 
yarn 


W alter Soper, 


sr, Bedford, 
t, Halifax, John Swaine, 
Edward Swaiue,of London, 
ifannah Swame, of Haliiax, Joseph, 
Swaine, of Halifax, and Henry Rams- 
bottom, of Bradford, merchants, Nov. 

fadmau Francis, Beverley, York, scri- 
vener, Oct 31. 

Taylor John Spencer, Gracechuich 
sureet, Straw hat manufacturer, Nov, 29. 

Thomas David, Llandilo Vaur, Carmar- 
then, shopkeeper, Oct. @1, 

Tite Thomas, Daventry, Northampton, 
auctuuoncer, Oct. 1i. 

ucker William, the younger, Exeter, 

serge mannfacturer, Nov. 8. 

Curver John, Manchester, dealer, Oct. 

Waghorn Thomas, Romford, Essex, 
tailor and draper, Nov. 9, 12. 

Wakefield William, Manchester, ware- 
houseman, Nov. 1, 

Watkinson Samuel, 
manutacturer, Oct 

Watts Williain Russell, 

ov. ti. 

Weeden Daniel Nathaniel, Whitechapel 
road, brush maker, Oct. 18. 

Whalley Ray, Cullum street, 
merchant, Nov. 8 

Wheeler James, Abingdon, Berks, gro- 
cer, Oct. 21. 

Wileock Henry and John, stay makers, 
Manchester, Dec. 7. 

Wilkins John, Basinghall street, factor, 
Dec. 8. 

Wiliiams James, Bristol, 
29. 

Williams Benjamin, Liverpool, 
draper, Oct. @ 

wens Thomas, Dorchester, irongonger, 
Oct. 25. 

Wright William, High street, South. 
wark, plumber, Nov. 26. 


Liverpool, brush 


. 25. 


Bristol, grocer, 


brandy 


broker, Oct, 


linen 
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(DIVIDENDS, FROM OUR LAST.) 


Atkinson Richard, and Henry Watters,}Granvill Duplex, Leeds, cloth merchants, 
Fenchurch street, spirit merchants, ‘Nov. | Oct. 7. 
12. E land William, and Walier Phillips, 
Aynsley John, Newcastle-upon Tyne,| Lambeth road, leather dressers, Noy. 19, 
grocer, Sept. 17. | Evans Rees, Merthyer Tydvill, Glamor. 
Bacon William, Sheffield, York, grocer,| gan, shopkeeper, Oct. 14. 
Oct. 5. Finch William, Westomuster, dealer 
Ball William, Bush lane, Cannon street, | and chapman, Oct. 3. 
broker, Nov. 15. |_ German Jarvis, Aldermanbury, hosier, 
Barber Miles, Lothbury, merchant,) Nov. 8. 
‘eb. 4. Gibson Joseph, Newcastle-npon-Tyne, 
Battershell James, Portsmouth, ship) woollea draper, Sept. 27. 
chandler, Sept. 28. Goodwin John, Sheflield, carpenter, 
Beale John, Camberwell, mathemati- | Oct. 
cal instrument maker, Sept. 27. | Gravenor William, Pristal, sugar refi- 
Bedford William, and Samuel Sumner,! ner, Sent. 28. 
Foster lane, wholesale linen drapers,); Gray Thomas, Colchester, baker. Oct, 
Sept. 17. |7- 
Benstead William, and John Clarke,! Grierson James, and Aodrew M‘Ken. 
Halesworth, Suffolk, maltsters, Sept. 28. | zie, \lanchester, calico printers, Nov 
Betts Benjamin, and Ann Smith, Bas- "te Aan, Brisiol, hab rdasher, 
inghall street, factors, Nov. 8. }Oct 
Birch Jeremiah, Crecting St. Peter,| Harrison John, and Robert Ligg, Man 
Suffolk. butcher Sept 24. | chester, wanufacturers, fox 4 
Blindell William, Welwyn, Herts, | layter William, Southmolton, Devon, 
malister, Nov. 15. vintner, Sept, 
Bookérs ‘Thomas, Birmingham, button! [lende:son Francis, Lotibury, mer. 
maker, Sept. 20, 28. ichas t. Oct. 8 
Bowgin Thomas, Little New street, Ueskin John, Liverpool, straw hat 
Shoe lane, plasterer, Sept. 17. }manufacturer, Se = 12. 
Bowman John, Water lane, Nov. 15. } Hill Benj amin, Little St. Martin’s lane, 
Bradshaw James, Hungerford, Berks.) man’s mercer,Sent 17. 


maltster, Oct. 1 } Hitchcock Henry, Avebury, Wilts, 


Brooke Joh in; Hartshead, York. mer- Sept 


chant, Sept, ig. Hebbs Samuel, Batt cer, Sept. 11. 
Brown John, Goswell street, blue} Holdsworth William, - Addis gham, York, 
manufacturer, Nov. 8 flax soinner, Oct. 7 
Carr Edward, Whi tstable, Kent, car-) Holloway William, Dursley, Glouces. 
penter, Sept. 30. iter, and Thomas Greening, Carn, Giouces 
Clinton = Jonz athe an, Newport, Salop, jter, clothiers, Sept. 27. 
ry Sept. ¢8. liorn William, and Richard Jackson, 
rb 4 Christopher, Ringwood, South-| | Re dcross street, Southwark, rectifying 
am ies. » hosier, Sep . {distiilers, Nov. 19. 
Co dle Geha, ¢ Sockhill, Stepney, tailor,| Horth John, Norwich, upholsterer, Nov, 
Oct. 2 } 12. 
Co: 2 ton Spencer, New street. Bishops-| Inwood Daniel, Lower Thames street, 
gate, merchant, Nov. 12 oiiman, Nov. 15. 
Connetlan Jeremiah, Brown's build-} [tter Andrew, and Jahn Holding, 
ing’s St. Mary Axe, merchant, Nov. 12. | Wentworth street, Whitechapel, sugar 
Crisp William, Cockspur street, perf | re finers, Nov. 12, 
er, Oct. 1. | ksen Richard, Redeross street, 
Crowther John. Barkisland, Halifax laienehan irk, rectifying eo Nov. 10, 
eorn dealer, Oct. 20 i Cullum street, 
Dalty Thomas, Chichester, linen dra-! mere chant, Nov. 
per, Oct. 10. Johnson John, Hol bora hill, linen dra- 
Davis Alexander, and Nathan Davis,|/ per, Nov. 12. 
Little Carter lane, Doctor’s Commons, Keddie Thomas Hamilton, Charles st. 
warelhe isemen, Sept. 17. Westminster, Sept. 17. 
Dawes Charles, Huntingdon, sadler,} Kirton John, Gray’s inn, Middlesex 
Sept. Is }banker, Nov. 8. 
De Charnally Peter Francis Venauht,| Lawton Ho = Breslingthorpe, Leeds, 
Portman square, and Milibank street,/clothier, at. 12, 
coal merchant, Oct. 8 Lee Th is fol born, glover, Oct. 22. 
De La Chaamette Francis Dax id, Lay-| Le ve Matihew, Wellington, Somerset, 
tonstone, merchant, No 15, rivener, Oct. 1, 
Dewhurst Ral: Preston, Lancaster re Aster Paul, Slater Ing, York, cotton 
upholsterer, © ° i iceme Sept. 2 
Dowell Thomas, jan. Rodney court,| Lacy Jolin, Liverpoo!, merchant, Oct. 
| street, Holyweil Mount, hawker,| & 
| May Scribblehill Norwood, Great St. 
Drake William, Gutter lane, warehouse-| Helen’s, merclrant, Nov. 1. 
man, Nov. 1% | M*De rmot John, Red Lion street, South- 
kdwards Hewsen, Gravel lane, and|wark, hop factor, Sept. 17. 
i] 
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Maddock Richard Ellesmere, Salop,| Stephens George, the younger, Red- 
grocer, Sept. 7. ford, grocer, Sept.17. 

Marshall John, and Johri Longcakes,} Stevenson Thomas, Liverpool, mer- 
Workington, Cumberland, mercers, Sept. |chant, Sept. 30. 

24. Stott John, Rochdale, Lancaster, shop- 

Martston Coward, Uttoxeter, Stafford,| keeper, Oct. 21. 
cork cutter, Sept. 2u. Uankard John, Birmingham, factor, 

Merac Theophilus, and Moses la Porte} Oct. 10, 

Merac, Queen street, Cheapside, ware-]| Terry Frederic Imbert, Bowling street, 
housemen, Oct. 29, Westminster, rectifying distlier, Nov. 1¢. 

Merrick John, and Samuel Hoskins,) Thomson William, Sou thwark, and Ebe- 
Mark lane, merchants, Nov 1% Inezer Letdbearer, Lambeth, merchants, 

Moffatt ‘thomas, Gosweil sweet, blue|Nov. 
manulacturer, Nov. 8. * Tydeman John Simpson, Colchester, 

Moffatt Thomas, avd John Brown, Gos-)ironmonger, Sept. 28. 
well street, bine manufacturers, Nov. &.| Tyson John, Liverpool, fallow chand- 

Moses Muss, Kosemary !ane, salesmau,|ler, Sept. 29 
Oct, 8. < Waiawri shat Edward, Thame, Oxford, 

Mountfort Benjamin, Walsall, Stafford,|buteher, Dct. 7. 
miller, Oct. 6. Ward tlenry, Curtain road, Shoreditch, 

Moule Jahn, a. street, Covent Gar-|apothecary, Nov. 15. 
den, vintner, Sept. 2 | Watkins lsabella, Frances M-Clure, and 

Munn Jonathan, "Mi urket street, Herts,/Iucy Uinchoman, New Bond street, mil- 
straw hat manutacturer, Oct. 29 liners, Nov. 19. 

Oliver Fiancis, ‘1 rg High Cross,] Walters Vhomas Ishmael, Salford, Lan- 
Middlesex, grocer, Nov. 15. caster, cotton merchant, Oct. 10. 

Parish James, and "Th mas James, | Watts George, Chichester, hatter, Oct. 
James Stafford, and Thomas Hardwick,/10. 
of Holloway’s end, Statford, glass manu-| Wengh Charles, Blackburn, Lancaster, 
factarers, Sept. 23. linen draper, Sept. 12. 

Pearson John, Altham, Lancaster, com| Whituker John, Salford, Lancaster, 
dealer, Sept. 12 jeotton manufacturer, Sept. 24. 

Pean Benjamin, Liverpool, druggist, | White William, Birmingham, Oct. 10. 
Oct. 11. | White Thomas, Southwark, haberdash- 

Phillips George Lott, Hammersmith,jer, Nov. 19 
merchant, Oct, 25. | \ Whiteche vad Edward, New road, Totten 

Phipps Joseph, otherwise Joseph Lo-jham court, merchant, Oct. 8. 
vell, P. ivetsea bank, Lapley, Stafford,| Wilkins John, aud Thomas Lacy, Ba 
innhoider, Sept. £9. lsinghall street, factors, Nov. 26. 

Preston Bernard, Holborn, linen dra- Williams Wijliam, Lad lane, victualler, 
per, Nov. 1. jOct .@ 

Purbrick John, Fairford, Gloucester,| Williams Benjamin, Liverpool, linen 
dealer and chapman, Sept. 21, Oct. 7. os ape r, Sept. 22. 

Read Benjamin, the younger, Bridge-/ ili uns M; ry, Milk street, victualler, 
water, tailor, Oct. 4. lOct. 

Reid James, Broad street, underwriter | w right William, Queenhithe, provision 
Sept. 10, Oct. 29. merchant, Oct 22. 

Richardson Thomas, and Thomas Wor 
thington, Manchester, merchants, Sept 

+4. | 





BANKRUPTS IN SCOTLAND. 
g George Cowen, blacksmith, Brechin, 
* Roberts Robert,and Wm.Willlams,Great|Sept. 20,—Oct. 
Distaff lane, warehousemen, N Nov, 15. John Gentle, me 1erchant, Stirling, Sept. 
Robinson Thomas lHulime, and George |¢?,—Oct 13 
Newman as ys Liverpool, provision} Thomas Buist,merchant, Falkirk, Sept. 
brokers, Se pt. 19. }o8,—Oct. 26. 
Rust Nathan, Rotherficld Pepperd,| David Spence, manufacturer, Huntley, 
near Henley, Oxon, miller, Oct. 22. Sept. 28,—Oct. 06. 
St. John Henry, Pennycross, Devon,| James Moodie, merchant, Dunfermline, 
dealer and chapnian, Oct. 4. \s¢ pt. 27,—Oct. 10. 
Shaw Christopher, Joseph Graham,| John Inglio, merchant, Glasgow, Oct. 
tnd John Burn, Southampton, wine ther-\?,—Nov. 4+ 
chants, Sept. ‘ | Samuel See, morehant, Newtown 
&merdon Ch: urle s, and Benjamin Penn, |Stewart, Oct. 11,—Nov. 
iverpooul, druggists, Oct. 11. Thomas ‘thow, and Co. merchants, Ar- 
Sparkes Jolin, Leadenha!l street, teajbroa th, om. a Nov. 2. 
dealer, Oct. 1. | George Tuk, cea'er, Carnayille, 
Spence ‘Thomas, Blackburn, Lancaster, |\Cct, ees -% 
corn dealer, Sept. 12. | Peter Patrick Shirreff, merchant, Rdin 
Staples Elizabeth, Christopher Shaw,jburgh, Oct. 7,—28. 
Mose? William Staples, and Henry Guy, | 
Cornhill, bankers, Oct. 8. | BANKRUPTS IN IRELAND. 
Stanley Harold, Newark-upon-Trent,| Andrew O’Reillee, Kennedy's ] 
scrivener, Sept. 15 |Dublin, iroamonger, Sept, 19, 20,—O~ 
Steel Joseph, Stockpert, Clester, check |20. 
Manufactarer, Sept. to. 


o 
$02 
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LS OF EUROPEAN PRODUCE. 
at LEITH, coth Oct. At HULL, coth Oct. LEY » 20th 
BB. 0. yh. . ea ° PITCH : S.: 
1, per cwt. . F © 


y 
eseeslI2O O SHU} 
ga, percwt. . None, 
Yo cecvcccsces None, 
TALLOW. 
wad {ussia Soap, per cwt., 416 Oa 
Petersbure ; = 00 i sandle, White, ses... -| Noming 
IRON, 41s 0a 
S, PEF LON sevees} : 
oe a i a i j Archange per har. secess 
5 TIMBER. 
{Petersburgh redwood, p. h.} None, 1/28 0 
- whitewood, ..|/ None. 6% 0 0 
Datch Cx op, pere Wie . . vor 7 : ; rrr None. None. 
-—-—— Ombra, .....-. ionue 2 per do, sesesees None, ; 910 0 
Roots Smyrna, . : None. WINE. 
French do. ...+. } > sone, Lisbon, per pipe ¢ 0) 84 0 0 
OLL. , ‘ ‘ 0 06 0 0 
Whale, Greenland, per ton] 2% 0 0 a 2 0 0) 96 0 0 i ‘ P a 0 0 
0% 0 0 








es a en 


RATES OF INSURANCE AT GLASGOW, October 20th 1808. 





Return 
for 

convoy 
Clyde to Tamaica ...... | 3 |}Mediterranean to Britain ...sessees 
Ciyde to Leeward Is 
Jamaica to Clyde . se eeeee 
Teeward Isjands to Ciyde .....-+ 
Newfoundland to West Indies . 
West Indies to Newfoundland 
America to West Indies. 
Newtoundland to Boston 
Do. to New York .esseees 
Do. to Southern States ... 
Clyde to United States, American.. 
United States to Clyde, British 
Do. to do, AMETICAN cocsasesers 


\Guin | Retura 
jperc | for 


convoy, 
te eeweee sae 
|New Orleans to Britain, by American: 
|Gottenburgh to Amsterdam, (all risks 
Clyde to H as(ranning ship).. 


{Nassau to Liverpool or Clyde 
ritain to Mediterrane t Nas au to New Orleans 
jritain to Gibraltar 

ibraltar to Britain .. 
Clyde to Spain or Port 
Ci : 


- 
i= 


~~ 


sucduras to Brit 
| yde to Newfoundland 
Do. to Canada 2.0. 
Newfoundland to C 
Clyde to Nassau .. 
Liverpool to Nassau 


Nova Scotia to do, qteee 
Canada to do. .... 

»>wroundiand to § gal 
\\Clyde to West indies ( unning ‘Marp) .. 
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West India—American—Glasgow, Price 


PRICES CURRENT OF WES?F 
AND AMERICAN 


Glasgow, 20th Oct. 1808. 



















































INDIAN 


PRODUCE, 


CLYDE. 
ASHES, Bad f 
America peeeh, per cwt..... 314 0 a 
— ine 2 2 Ta 8 
SARK, Quercitron, pe y 118 Oa } 
COCHINEAL, Sp: wns ; p. ib. None. 
Cc OCOA. 
Grenada, per Cwt. ..ccocoees None 
COFFEE 
Ordinary, per Cwt. eeesesseee £3 0 a 4 
i 26600deeeses oe #10 0 a + 
Good, 5>s$e@a 8 
Fine 515 va Oo 
COTTON WOO ¥ 
Fine Sea Island, perib....... 0 4 6 a 0 
BINGE dO. .cccccccccccces None, 
Stained and Ordinary, ...... hone 
New Orleans, .cecccctccccesee Ni 
Bowed, old ...... osee on 
NEW cecece eeocce None 
Pernambueco, .«. o- © 23 82 EO 
Maranhium, secccece wer 8 34s S 
Demerara and Be rbice " mw wa ee 
" SUFINAIN, seseccscescceesesess None, 
=] CuUMANA, wcccccccccscsesseess O 3S 1 a O 
A Carriacon and Grenada, .... © 3 1 a O 
. West India, .esccccocesseeese O 3S Qa OV 
‘ DYERS WOOD. 
e BRAZILETIO, per ton  eees None. 
5 WGWOOD, Camp, .eeoeee one, 
ad —— lionduras, .....+ None. 
= ————— Jamaica, 20... 16 0 0 a 17 
4 FUSTIC, Jumaica, . e@ O©CoOa St 
5 Ng eecece gu 00a Wi 
= BICARAG UA, large coos «None. 
= H IDES 
? West India, per ib. coseeeee © 0 Sha O 
4 Buenos Ayres, ss.eee ame 6c ¢. ® 
5 INDIGO, Spanish, per ‘lbh. 09 0a O 
a LIME JUICE, per gal. ...042 0 4 0 a © 
0 MOLLASSES, per cwt. ...... 2112 6 a 0 
0 OIL, Cod, per ton, ..... cs 00a & 
¢ PITCH, American, per « None 
© PEPPER, Jamaica, per |b... None. 
# RICE, Carolina, per cwt. ...- None. 
RUM, Jamaica, per gal. .... 0 4 35 a O 
—— Leeward fsiand,......5 0 3 3 a 0 
STAVES. 
American barrel, p.1200, .- 18 0 0 a 0O 
————— hid. red oak, «+... None. 
do. white do. oe. ooa oOo 
- m—— PIP, cesses 00a 4 
Quebec pipe, sti anaard, ooa dO 
——hhd. do. ...ceseeeeee 70 0 O a O 
SUGAR, 
Brown, per CWt. .ecccseseeee 3 0 O a 3 
Middling,.+...ee0. wa SteSB ae FG 
OOD, as aecore 310 OF 8 8 
i theasces lec SME A UD 
TC vcicubecdinavcioes 00 0 & @ 
TAR, American, per barrel. 2 0 0 a O 
TURPENTINE, percwt. .«.. None. 
FOBACCO. 
Virginia fine, per Ib. .e..2055 0 1:0 a O 
——. Middiing, .....- - 0 010 a O 
———— ordinary, wer eo @ OO a 0 
Strip leaf, ..cccseeee O 1 2a OU 
woop 
Mahogany, Jamaica, per ft. 0 i 4 a 0 
—————— Honduras, ...... O0 1 3 a O 
i@¢a 0 


~—————-— Hispaniola, os. 
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Tuesday, Oct 
WHEAT. ieee 


ID 





























d. uNZic, = = = — a 
vo} Foreign Red, - 40 a 44 Oper boll of Line 
©! Scotch, (new) - > a ++ > hitocowshive 
®}Do.(old) - - - 45 a 48 ( measure. 
} English, - - - —a— 
| American, - - 45 a 48 ) 
| Betedh, « E o> a ears } per do. of 240 1h, 
0| OATS 
z Irish Mealing, - 2+ a 28 per do. of 264 Ib. 
0 Do. Inferior,- - 23 a &4 . . f 
| Scot?h Potatoe,- 25 a vs LPO do. Renfrew- 
o: Do. Smali, - Te 22 a 24 .) shire measure, 
English Potatoe, SO a 52 ? perdo. Stiting- 
| Do.Smail, - - —s — 5 shire measuie. 
Ba at I 
English, - - - —a-— 2? perdo, Stirling- 
4 Scot L, ece @ i 30 ¢ ee 
SC ee ae Ky 
§ shire measure, 
SEANS, 
English, - - - 40 a 42 )per do. Stirling 
- ‘h - - Sta v6 § shire ineas 
| RE Y P EAS. 
Bas rlish, < - - Stam), , ! 
- Si “otch, a A a ee — ao. do. 
0 | OATMEAL. 
0!'Seotch, - - - 28a 31 per do.of 14016. 
lIvrish, -"- - - 2a % per do, 
P Fine Fiour, - _- %3 a 75 persack of 2 
62 190 Bolis WI Linlithgowshive measure, is 
© {190 quarters English. The Stirlingshire bofi, 
6 | Oats, is neaily 6§$ and Renfrewshire do. 64% 
0 | Winchester bushels, All the comes 
° | up the Clyde, which is vot s wht, is 
sold by the Renfrevsnire ; that brought by the 
| Forth and Clyde Canal, by the Stirlingshire ; 
Q | and Wheat by the Linlithgowshire boll. The 
* | pound is English. 
© | Prices of Intsa Produce and Manutactures 
o} in the Grascow Marker, 
4 | Beef, (mess) 1¢6s. Od, to 150s. Od. per tierce. 
©; Pork, - - 90s. — to96s, — per barrel. 
| Butte r, Dublin, ? 
‘|— Belfast, 100s, to 110s. < per cwt 
0 Limerick, 
0 Sligo. 
0; — Hides, - - 30s. to 35s. 0d.) 
° | Ox do. -~ © = © 40s. to 46s, Os. > per cwt, 
| Calf Skins,- - - ! to 60s. Ud. 5 
14 | Lineuw Yaru, Derry, 2d, to 3s. 10d. - 
0 Sligo, $ Od. to Ss. J 
ae —— Baliyshan. 3s, 2d, te S 
© | caniincinaniin Culiliai s. 4d. to 3s, 
| ———— Longford 7 
QO) ene Roscom. 35. 3d 
6 ees Head Yarn 1 
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PRICE OF MEAT. ® 
Smithfield, per stone of Sib. to sink the offal. 
Beef. Mutton. Veal. Pork. Lamb. 
Sept. 10 5s. 4d. 5s. 6d, 6s. Od, 6s. Od. 6s. Od. 
37365 660620 6 4 
% 5 65°66666 6.0 
me, 3.5 °4 & 66.8 ' 6 6°62 
Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase, 


Sept. 10 4 4 4 8 
17 44 4 8. 
4440 4 8 

Oct. 1 4 4 4 8 





Whitechapel. * 
Hay. 
6 


St. 4° seats 
Straw. 
Se:t, 10 £6. 13 0£2 8 OL 
17 6100 1190 
24 6100 2 2 
1 $04 


6 0O£ 
0 


G 


Str 
2 
2 
2 


aw. 
2 Oj) 
00 
2 0| 
4 0) 


$8 
0 6 890 
5 $85 08 39 


Oct. 5 





PRICE OF HOPS. 
Pockets. 
é. 


e 
2 


Bags. 

° a Se 
Kent 310 to4 O 
Sussex 5 0 4 0 
Essex 3 0 4 10 


Kent 4 to 
Sussex3 0 
Farr. 3 0 


5. S. 
4 4 
5 14 
6 


6 





PRICE OF LEATHER. * 

Butts, 50 to 56ib. each 
Dressing Hides 
Crop Hides for cutting 
Flat Ordinary 
Calf Skins, 50 to 40Ib. per dozen, - 
Ditto, 350 to 70 





Tattow,* London Average per stone 
of Sib. 
Soap, yellow, 102s. ; mottled, 110s.; curd, 116s. 


Candles, per dozen, 13s.6¢d.; moulds, 14s. 6d. 





COALS IN THE RIVER. 
Newcastle. 
47.. Od. to 48s. Od. 47s. Od, to 51s. 
47 6 48 9 47 6 52 
25 45 6 47 0 45 6 51 
Oct. 465° 6 45 6 50 0 55 
Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 


Sunderland. 
6d 
0 
9 


0 


Sept. 11 
1 





PRICE 
Peck Loaf, 
Sept. 10 4s. 5d. 
17 4 6 
24 4 10 


OF BREAD. 
Half Peck. Quartern. 


Is. 14d, 
14 


Prices of Various Articles. 


CORN SEE 


| 


1} 


|; Wheat English, red per qr. 
white 
Foreigu 


Barley, English 


| Malt - 
Oats, Feed 
, Friezl 
— Poland 
' 


=, 


» Potat. 


\ Beans, small 
, Tick 

Pe ease, e’ Boil 
» Hog 

| Flour, per sac 


\| 
I} 
} 
i 


| ? 
} —_-—, Se ot 


h 


| Must: ard, brown, per bush. 
» white 


|r 
Turnip - 

|| Rye-grass 

|| Cinque-foil 


|| Hempseed 


Linseed - 
—--, white 


Trefoil 


Foreign 


seconds 


|| fares, per quarter 


ps, &c. 


, heavy and bright 


k « 


ditt 


|| Clover, Foreign, red per ct. 


ditto, 


CORN EXCHANGE MARK LANE, 
Ocr. 16th, 


1808, 


° 


© + 
“aS 


IS88e8S] 











oO. 








90 


a 


} 
} 
) 


Rib grass 
Carraway 
Coriander 
Conary 


i 
10} 15] 
— 120} 130 








Americ an flour per barrel of 19: élbs. 45, 50.n0m 
Rape seed, per last £.38 to £.44 
Linseed oil cake per thousand, £.16to£.16 16s. 


Qrs, OF ENGLISH GRAIN AND SEEDS AT MARKET 
LAST WEEK, 

- 4699 

241 

637 


8092 





Wheat 
Barley 
Malt 
Oats 
Rye 
Beans 


Pease 
Tares 
Brank 
Linseed 
Rapeseed 
Rye- grass 


RAW HIDES, PER STONE. * 
d. s.d. 


-. 2 « 88 








8. s 
Best Tleifers 
and Steers. 
Middling 


| Market calf 
Eng. Horse 
hearlings 


2 


2 6to 
1 10 


| j 
| $ 10 
' 





Oct. 1 4 11 


Ordinary 1 14 1 10 | Lambskins 





4 
LONDON WEEKLY HeTur 
10 6,595 quar 
17 3,751 
24 8,455 


1 4,798 


| 

93d} 
0 
93] 
éi 


NS OF WHEAT. 
Average 82s, 
85 
84 
93 


ters. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


FLOUR. 
13,530 sacks. 
19,: 99 
14,126 
7,049 - 


10 


17 


‘ 
Qct. 


Sept. Average Tis. 2 


24 
1 


82 
83 


- - - 


——— 56 Ib - 


LEAIHER Af BRISTOL.* 
d...d, 
Eng. dres. hides 17 tol9i | 
} Dutch, « and Irish 15 | 
y 14 
- 36 


of} 





Newfoundland seals 
i7 
18 | 
39 


28 


RAW GOODS. 
Bue nos Ayres hides 
| Brazils 
22 | Irish salt. c rf sk. 
19 | —--——— hides’ 
19 | —— com, sort 
23 | ——112lb. each 


su {Tu mcs - e- 
t. sk. €Qlb. 

L ight Irish skin 

florse hides- - ig 

Crops 35 to 40lb 

45 tosulb 1% 


- 21 





Those marked thus * are taken at the hight 
price of the marhe:. 








as* 
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LONDON COURSE 


OF EXCHANGE, 


Fe 


AMSTERD: AM oeeeee e+? Usance 


Tuesday, September 20. | 
a | 


Bes, 1 day's date seas 


eesceeceee 2 Usunce 
Raieccr eeereecceresecseere 
eecce erececcocces In, paper 


eee eee ewe eae eeee 





Per Cent. 10! 
Cork weer eerseeee eece Ditto-- 114 
Agio of Bank of Holland, 54 per Cent. 





| Bilboa 


Tuesday, September 27. 


AMSTERDAM ...«-«.++ 2 Usance 
Ditto at sight--++-+ 
Rotterdam ««cecceccecces 
Hamburgh «+++++--- 
RMGERS ic ccc cee’ <dene nebé otes y 
Paris, 1 day’s date-++++seeeeerees 
Ditto eeeecece eereeeee @ Usance 
Bourdeaux -.+-- wigedben sbhatenebae 
Madrid Tn paper 
DD; ClO see eee rere ebeseseses Effective 
Cadiz 'cccccvccsecece coves In paper 
TIMED cccccccecs eee ++ Effective 424 
41 


oerSoron 


~——— 


ood 
a 


PalermoOceccocccccesccccce Pe 
Leghorn +++ 


| Genoa 


Vemes wcoceces eseereee Effective a *y 


Naples F cam ebibes de ab < ct Cae sabe 
' Lisbon 

| Oporto ee eeeeesee Cees eeseeeeeee 
| Dublin --.... eo cocreceancccecccces 


Cork - 1 
Agio of Bank of Holland, 54 per Cent. 





—— 


Eee 





Tuesday, October 4. 


AMSTERDAM .«.-.----2 Usance 7 
Ditto at sight-+-+++- 34.0 
Rotterdam.------ ‘ }17 
Hamburgh --- 0 
REED 010} vc oee'e cee ccccvecs S00 1 
Paris, 1 day’s date - 22 16 
Ditto - - f 0 
Bourdeaux 0 
Vid eeeeeeee In paper 
Ditto seceeeees Effective 43 
ener creseccecseesee dn puper 
Ditto-..-. ecerenceseece Effective 43 
Bilboa eee weeeeeeeree 41 
Palermo: +++++e++;+ eeeese 7 09d 
Leghorn ---- 514 
Genoa ------ oes cons cecccesoce 47% 
Se ore re Effective 52 
Naples: +++02 2+ eee ceereeereeeees 42 
Lisbon Chée Se cd eeGs 0000 cen @eocecee 68 
Oporto ++++++eeeeee eccdceevece ose FO 
MN MDS pc bh op doo} 00 <orene wees 10 
Cork «+++ 0+e0-- 115 
Agio of Bank of Holland, 54 per Cent. 





_—_— 








Vor. I. 3P 


Tuesday, October 11. 


AMSTERDAM .--- 
Ditto at sight 

Rotterdam eee ere we eeeeeeee eeeere 
Hamburgh stece Socaceccecesed eee 
Alta se rceseccces eccccvcesecceee 


St 
34 
i101 
33 
33 


+eeee2 Usance 


Paris, 1 day’sdate---+.++eeeereree 22 


Ditto: »+-+c000 ereccvccesc 2 Usance -23 
Bourdeaux - seoseckemece: 8 
ie paper 

eee eee secceeees Effective 
wee aper 

. Effective 


43¢ 


48 


Palermo «+-+++++++++s0+++Per om 
Semen grr bes S<ndahdest epose 
Genoa «++---+- eecces Teh ese 
Venice -<ccccccccsees eee . Effective 
Naples+++esseeeeeceeee oe 

TMROR es tecccscccccecs ine 


ork 
Agio of Bank of Holland, 54 per Cent. 





RANCE. 


+— 


— 
mn 
4 
fin 
S 
2) 
= 
= 
= 
me 
as 
i 
Z 
3° 
Q 
a 
of 


20th October, 1808. 


— src House, 


Portsmouth, Spithead, Poole, 
the Isle of Wight.«.esecsees 

Weymouth, Exeter, Dartmouth, 
Plymouth ceoceeseecerssere 

Alderney, Guernsey, or Jersey... 

Bristol, Wales, Chester, Liverpool, 
Whitehaven, and P ija- 
cent. 

Kinsale, Cork, Waterford, Dablin, 
Newry, or Belfi Ast 

Limerick or Galway ... 

Loadonderry or Glasgow 

Varmouth or Lynt,.ecee 

ilall or Gainsborough . 

Newcastle, Whitby, or Sunde: 

Leith, Perth, Dandee, Montrose, or 

Aberdeen 

Inverness, Shetland, or the Orkney 
[slandSececsceececcesseveeseceees 

Dankirk, Ostend, Flushing, or Mid- 
dieburg .. 

Rotterdam, Amsterdam 

Embden, free of captore. 

Tonningen Neutrals. 

Gottenburgh sceccvece 

Stockholm and Places adjacent.s«. 

Riga, Revel, Narva, or Peters- 

burgh, cesccececccecvess 


Stockholm oe 


Seen eset eesaeereeere 


de-Grace.. 

L’Orient, Rochelle, Bowideaux, or 
Bayonne ye. 

St. Sebastian, or Bilboa, 


Rio de Janicro 
Mediterranean, 
Malaga and Places adjacent sees 
Leghorn or Naples secvesceeeee 
Ancona, Venice, Trieste,. &c 
Neutrals.coscccsccesccereveces 
Salonica, Gallipoli, Smyrna, or 
Constantinople cpaccer 
Madeira, 
Jamaica . cece 
Leeward Islands, ¥ iz nada, ‘To- 
bago, Barbadoes, KcCreeceeee cons’ 
Surinam, Demerara, or Berbice... 
Masquito Shores, Honduras, and 
Places adjacent eovere seve 


eens 





3 gs. ret. 11. 10s. 


6 gs. 


pel iiia 


From London to 
,Georgta,or Bahama Islands, 
i an Ships . 
an State 9 th 
Ditto British ... 
Bermuda Island 
Newfoundiand and C. of Labradore 
Bay of Fandy, Quebec, or Montreal 
Greenland out and home..ecereses 
Cape of Good Hope or St. Helena, 
Company's ShipS.secceees 
Others .. oo . . 
Southern Fishery, out and hom 
Bengal, Madras, or China, Com- 
pany’s Ships sseceees 
Ditto out and home . 
OUNCTS ceccescccesecece 
Africa and back to the West Indies 
OF AMETICA cecceseressecessceeees 
Liverpool, Bristot, &c. to 
Cork, Waterford, Dublin, Newry, 
delfast Londonderry, or Glasgow 
Limerick: or Galway ...+-+s 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam. 
EISINCUL socecseececccsseccessecses 
Bremen, Hamburgh, and Embden 
Baltic, viz. 
§ Liban, Riga, Xe. 
2 Stockholm, Revil, 
Petersburgh . 
Archarfgel home 
Oporto or Lisbon 
Gibraltar..ecees 
Madeira ..ccoee 


ancl 
Aus 


eeeee 





6 gs. ret. 3l,. 
Do. 
8 gs. ret. 41. 


10 gs. vet.51; 


20 gs. ret. 10). 
5 gs. ret. 21.108, 
8B gs. ret..41. 


8 gs. ret. 41. 
8 gs. ret, 41 


10 gs. 








Jamaica .. eeeeeereeres 

Leeward Ishands.eescesccveeceeess 

Ditto with Convoy.....- 

American States coos rcccccecececce 

Africa, thence tu the West Indies 

OF AMCTICA secccscceeecessccees 

Greenland, Out and home .eeseses 
Dublin, Cork, &c. to 

London ..ee 

Che Baltic ... 

Lisbon and Oporto . 

American States, American ‘Ships 

Ditto British .....eceeceees 

Greenland out and home . 

West Indies cesceccees 

JAMAICA cecosseces 

Limerick to London ,. 


eeereneeee 





1atii 


10 gs. ret. 5, 
8 gs, ret 41. 

8 gs ret. 41. 
8 gs, ret. 41. 


4 gs. 
10 gs. ret. 51. 
20 gs. 


ret. 61. 
ret. 41. 
ret, 31 


+ gs. ret 2l. 





8 gs. ret. 41.- 











A 


Ss liiswetiam i icoicicot ° 


Newfoundland ..cessese 
Baltic to 
Yarmouth, Lynn, Hall, or Gains- 
Dorough cevecvcccessctecevescece 
Neweastle, Whitby, Leith, Mont- 
rose, Aberdeen, &C. ccccseeevece 
Portsmouth, Exeter, or Plyniouth 
Bristol, Liverpool, or Lancaster .. 
Cork, Waterford, Dublin, &c. .... 
Jamaica to 
Che American States, 
Quebec or Montreal . 
Newfoundland or Labradore...... 
Plymonth, Portsmouth, or London 
Cork, Waterford, Dublin, &c. .... 
Bristol, Chester, Liverpool, &e. .. 
Leeward Islands to 
Quebec, Montreal, Newfoundland, 
or Labradore.. . 
American States 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, or London 
Cork, Waterford, Dublin, &c.....66 
Bristol, Chester, Liverpool, &c..0+. 
Newfoundtand to 
American States secosesscssseseses 
Jamaica and the Leeward Islands 
Lisbon Or Oporto.es.ssseeseesecess 
Piymouth, Dartmouth, or Exeter 
Bristol, Liverpool, &C,....0+seeees 
Dublin, Cork, Waterford, &e. 
Portsinouth . 
MLondon . 
Yarmouth, Lynn, or Itall..ceee 
Newcastle; Whitby, or Sunderland 
Leith, Perth, wcebnaee: or Aber- 
deen, North About ..ccvcccescens 
. Quebec to 
irew 


: dover ‘Sta cs to 
Cape of Good Hope aid St. He- 
LENA crcccececcvevesevecsecsveccs 
Canton, Madras, or Bengal..... 
Ditto ovt and Home csscceccessees 
Denmark or Swedento 
The Gage © 61 Good Hope 
Heleps 








12 gs. 

12 gs. 

10 gs, ret. 51. 
Do, 

Do, 


Do. 
12 gs. 


Do, 
Do. 


5 gs. - 

25 gs. 

10 gs. ret. 5. 
8 gs. ret. 41, 
Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

De, 

Do. 


8 gs. ret. 


12 gs, 
Do. 


2h gs, 
4 us. 
8 gs. 





8 gs. ret. 41,’ 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 


B.signifies Barrel; Bl. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C. 112Ib.; D. Dozen; G. Gallon: 
H. 100, and of Deals 120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons; aud a § Chest of Ot 
$0 Flasks, or 4 Gallons; Lt, Last, or 12 Barrels of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons 
each ; Q. Quarter, of 8 Bushels; T'. Ton, or 20ewt ; Tu. Tun of 252 Gullons,— 
Note, IV’ine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 Gallons ; Bucellas and 
Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons; Madeira pié* 
Pipe of 110 Gallons; Mouniain per Butt of 126 Gallons ; Vidonia per Pipe of 
120 Gallons ; Rhenish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 
or 58 Gallons ; (all Increase and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil is 
sold per Tun of 252 Gallons; Olivé, Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tua of 236 
Gallons. 
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& sed 


ALUM English . J 12 T Coffee W. I. very ord. 
Roach ,. J F 1} — Sarasa ord. 
iinonds BarbaryBitter} 4 4 0) ¢ me ee ee 
. Sweet 4} PR RT ee ae Oe Oe good 
Jordan. ./1] ) salina fine 
Valentia | 6 j—||——— Mocha or East Ind. 
dnchovies lar. b. of 401b.) ) |—-|| ——Java 
sm. b, of 12]b. || Copper utmanufac, 
hunatto Flag manufactured . 
——- Spanish . q Japan 
irgol Bolo. & Khe. white -||\Copperas Green . 
— Florence White . Cotton Pernambue. 
iceman Red Wool ) Bahia . e 
— Naples White Maranham . 
aa Red . Pare: . 
Surinam . 
Demerara 
Berbice . 
Carriacou 
Grenada. 
Barbadoes 
Domingo. 
Martinico 
Jamaica . 
Bahama . 
Bourbon . 
Serat =. . 
Geo Sea Isl. 
Do. Bow’d . 
Orleans 
.Cumana . 
Giron 
Carthagena. 
Smyrna . 
Salonica . 
Macedonia . 
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ae 


ow 
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ow 
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we 


Brazil 


wnom-GQoacccccoso 


shes Amer. Pearl, best’ 


——- = Inferior 


— me _ 
So~rc¢coc? 


Datch 


—m——— Pot best 
tiles loferior, 
«= Barilla Teneritie . 
7 Spanish 
— Sicily - 
— Dantzic Pearl 
— Russia Pearl. - 
BERRIES Janiper Ger. 
——— ——_ Italian 
— Yellow Turkey 
a French 
Brandy Best ‘ 
—— Inferior - “ 
Brimstone Foreign Ro.| 
Bristles Hog Russia und.|?: 
—— Archangel do. : 
——Koningsberg do./|* 
CAPERS French . : 
——— Spanish . H 
Cochineal Spa. Garbled | DYER’S Woud Bar W. 
——— East India — || ——— Brazil . 
Cocoa West India. . ‘ {C. || ——-—-_—- Brazilet 
—(Carracca for Export. } ih eemee Cam Wood 
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o Fret allowed. 
West Indies. 
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rou | TO lz 1} FROM | TO fy ‘ 
Es UIE 8. d. Sil £s di£ ss a 2 
——FusticCubal20 10 0/21 0 6 [T.|iGum Arabic E. I. 210 0}4 16 Ole BY 
———Jamaica. J17 0 0118 10 0 |—/—— Turkey fine 10 0 O12 Oo OLE. 
————Porto Rico./18 0 0/20 0 0 Rarbary 3-5 OS 10 OL 1 
— Todago. 20 0 00 0 0 Assafeetida . 5 0 O12 0 OL. 
Zaut or young |}8 0 O10 0 O Benjamin . 1815 O00 0 OLE. 
Logwood Camp j20 0 0O|0 0 0 Cambogium. 15 O OR8 9 OLE. 
—Hond. chipt #}16 10 010 6 O Copal scraped |.0 2 6/0 .-3 0 fh, é 
——— sunchipti Oo 0 00 0 «0 Galbanom . j12 0 OS 0 OK a 
Jamaica chipt\i4 @ O14 10 0 Gudiacum . 409 3 60 5 OLE F 
unchipt}i0 0 O11 0 0 —— Mastic ‘ 0 6 20 6 6h 8 - 
Nicaragia, largej38 0 019 O 0 Myrrh 25 O O18 0 Oe ¢ 
midd.j16 0 010 0 O Olibanum . +6 0 O89 6 OL - 
- small/}1i 0 010 0 O Oppoponax 8 0 OF'0 9 OLB. 
Sanders Red. {30 0 O31 0 0 Sandrac . 810 O18 1g OL E 
DRUGS. Seneca Garbled | 5 0 015 5 OM - 
ALOES Barbadoes. 20 0 0125 0 0 Tragacanth 26 0 09710 OLE A 
Cape J610 07 0 0 alap ‘ 03 703 8m 
—— Succotrina . .}16 0 01610 0 pecacuavha - 015 Uf 0 0 0h ed 
Epatica or E.[.) 710 Oj11 30 O Isinglass Book 015 Vi 017 OLE 
Angelica Root j15 0 0| 0 0 0 ae Deaf 1015 0036 6L Mo 
Antimony Crude . 10 0 01010 0 j—}_—-—— Long Staple} 015 Of 017 OL BS 
Aqua Fortis ° js. 0 T71D° 1 +O bfi——— Short Staple 0 16 | OL? 6. - 
ArsenicRed . «| 410 010 O 0 (C./Manna Flakey 10 4 60 900LB 6 
White 15 0 OF 0 0 0 j— Sicily in sorts | 01 rol 02 8h - 
Balsam Capivi 03 40 3 6 Ib, Tolpha ~ 0 2 6| 0 30k G 
Peru. +8 8 O10 9 O J—)/Musk China 1 4 O11 6 Olz 6! 
Tolu 0 4 310 4 6/-+4INuxVomia . (2 0 21000 — 
Bark Jesuits Com. . 0 3 90 5 O lO of Vitriol 10 6 40 0.0m i 
_— Second. | 0 6 3,0 7 6 |—)Opium East India . 1600008 
——Quil or best} 0 8 9} 0 9 6 le Turkey . {2110 010 0 0K — 
oomeme Red . 41 3.0/1 6 O |—HPink Root JO 1 OO 1 oh _ 
Yellow. .§0 5 OF 0 8 O |—IQuicksilver ° 0420 0 0h om 
Borax refined E. 1. .| 310 0} 3 12 6 |C.i/Rhuburb East India e 2 00 5 6 om 
English .} 0 110}0 2 O ib. Russia 018 O11 7.0L o 
——aurefined or Tine, 5 10 0} 5 15 0 [C.]|Saffron P |} 210 8 0 0 Oe o 
Campbhire Refined {0 7 440 7 6 IIb jSago . . ‘ $118 OF}2 6 OM oe 
—— Unrefined ./28 0 0/50 0 0 Ic. Sal. Amoniae /9 9 8970 Of wi 
Cantharides ; -| 014 01015 © IbjSalop “ . 1515 010 0 0-8 — 
Cardemoms (best). .| 9 7 0} 0 8 O |-—||Sarsaparilla 10 1100 3 Sih — 
Cassia Buds . 11 10 0} 0 O 0 {C.j/Sassafras ‘ 2 5 9) 210 01C pd 
Fistula W. I. 3 5 0} 315 O |—/Scammony Alleppo 115 0) 2 0 Oj 
Lignea . {610 O16 9 O]— Smyma {0 8 o! 0 0 Ole 
Castorum American 018 O} 1 1 © {ibjlSenna ‘ . 10 4 010 5 Ol— 
——Russia . 0 0 OF 0 O O j—))Seeds Anni Alicant 6 0 OO 0 OWE « 
Castor Oil p. bot. 1b. 0 5 00 5 6 Ibo Coriander English} 1 3 QO} 1 5 O|—-— 
Coculus Indicus . 20 02 5 O jC.j}-—Cummin 3.0 O13 4 Of 5 
Colocynth Tarkey . 0 5 O10 3 3 {Ibjj—— Fenngreck . (310 @0 0 Og 2 
Columbo Root . 314 0) 4 O O {C.}Shellack -—310 O17 10 O}- | 
Cream ofTartar . 610 0} 7 O O |—HSticklack 1410 O17 0 OF 
Essence of Burgamot .| 0 10 0} 0 O 0 [Ib.iSnuke Root 0 3 30 8 6b 
Lavender 0 7 60 8 O {—|/Soap Castile or Spanish 710 8 8 OFC 
Lemon . 10 9 6 0 O O |—[Spermaceti refined . 0-2 410 0 Oh s, 
Origanum 0 6 OF 0 6 6 |—fTamarinds West India| 4 0 0} 410 OR & 
Rosemary” | 0 4 60 5 O |—{lTapioca Lisbon i 0 0 60 1 OfMM &. 
Gallangal East India | 215 0) 3 O © /C.jTurmeric Bengal. [4 0 O14 4 OR & 
Gentian Root . | 5 0 0515 0 |—}- China . 410 O15 0 OB & 
Ginseng. 30 2 OO 2 4 IIb} —— West India .|§ 310 01315 O}- 8 Ire 
Grains of Guines 5615 40 0 OF. Verdigris Wet none none jb 
Gum Ammo. Drop 10 6 O18 O Q — Jry 04 00 4 6 
———-—— Lump 4 0 O10 0 O j—f—— Cry Stalized . 07 00 0 0-e — 
—- Animi > | 4.10 O10 O O j—fVitriol Roman 10 0 6 00 O-e 
a -_— 
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— —"KIRre_ “ ’ 
3 FROM _ Te 3 F) FROM TO Z 
, 18 £e dif s« dis eS « GE « @4it* 
) ic, EBONY Black Rose [28 0 0/95 0 O/}T./JLEMONSrepa..- .|0 0 010 © @ jch 
i. —— Green .  .f12 10 0/13 10 © |—I/Liquorice Italian 710 00 0 O;{e. 
) }~ HF BlephT.70to90lbeach/50 0 0/52 0 0 |C.|! Spanish 710 00 0 Ol 
7& Twos. . .27 0 0/129 0 0 {—/'Lead Pigs. 8 0 OO 9 Off. 
i ——tThrees. J26 0 Of 0 0 OK Mild or Sheet ./41 0 010 9 0 jf. 
i. @ ———Fours . {24 0 05 O 0 |—|——Bars : 133 0 O80 -0 Of— 
) fib, ——Fives & Sixesi20 0 0} 0 O O |—}——Shot No. 1 to5 ./441 0 O1O 9 O]—- 
kc. Scrivelloes .J14 0 0/20 0 0 [— 6to9 j4110 010 0 O|— 
)}. @ FEATHERS Dantz.W.} 0 S 3/0 O O jibi——tLitharge . 42,0 O00 0 O[>- 
Hi, Grey} 0 2 610 2 17 |—i|——Red : 39 0 O00 0 O{- 
iC, —— Hambro’ White} 0 2 6/90 2 8 |—!——White ° 4 0 O10 0 O]- 
i —————— Grey] 0 1 9/0 1 11 [—f——Ore : 7 0 00 0 o}> 
Yaw o——— Russia White] O 2 60 2 9 j— MADDERS Dutch Cro. 48 0.5 5 O[> 
~s—— Grey} 0 110}0 2 0 |+/—~—---—Ombro 215 04 5 0} 
._— Down . J0 3 90 4 O |— Gameue [ F a2 6 er 
tM PlaxRiga . . 1160 O11200 O/T. Mulls |O 7 6 014 Of 
lib, ——Narva 12 head} 0 0 OG] O O © |—~!——— Roots | 415 0418 0O = 
be 9headii15 0 0|0 © 0 |—1Mats Archangel j10 10 O11 10 o |e 
= 6 head] ® O 60/0 O O |—HOIL Lucca gr Sallad ‘les 0 v26 0 ofr 
— @ —Petersburg12 heal} 0 0 0) 0 0 0 |—) 4 chest | 440410 0o[> 
-3j—- 9head} 0 0 0} 0 0 0 |—|——Olive Barbary .|90 0 0195 @ Qo jf: 
—~— —Codilla . 45 0 0150 0 O |—j|————Gallipok . ./77 0 OF 0 0 9 [— 
. @ GALLS Aleppo bine .| 615 0} 7 0 0 le ]————-Genoa. .{ none }0 0 QO [> 
-— —mixt}5 5 0/512 6 |+/——Paim . (318 OO 0 0} 
| Mf Geneva Molland . J1.2 6 1 S O|—j——TurpentineEng. ['5 9 0 0 0 0 |— 
jut i Glue For. dry thicklea.| 3 5 0} 3 6 © |—|———Foreign = 13 0 O10 0 0 |— 
t ———thin. .{3 0 0} 0 0 O J—]—Rape English Te 0 OO o O;F. 
» # HEMP Riga Rhine .} 92 0 0/94 O 0 |T.||———Retined.” 15 9 O1-.0 0 O|— 
-_ — Out shot 90 0 O91 O O |—||——Linseed Englisix J81 10 Oo 0 0 | 
- Pass . .$ none | 9 O O |—/——Cod Newfound. .|26 15 00 0 0 |— 
— @ —Codilia ° 00 00 oO oO}-f Sperm. : 195 0 G0 0 Ol 
+ @ —Petersburg Clean 920 094 O 0 Head Matter ./1080 O10 0 O|— 
~M —Outshot . .| 900 091 0 0 |<——whaleGreentand (24 0 O10 0 0 l— 
—-@ —HalfClean . .$ 890 0/90 0 O |—||\——Brazil or S. Fish [30 10 010 0 9 j— 
— # —Codilla 0000 0 OO} Pilchard . (9 0 OO 0 OF 
~ @ —lItalian 00 00 O 0 jf Seal Brown . 125 5 O80 0 o\|= 
—@ Hides Raw West India 0 0 40 O 5 tib White . (27 0 UO O O |— 
— § ———Buenos Ayres} 0 0 6) 0 O 64)—)/Oranges Lisb.repa. best} none | 0 0 0 jc 
lb, Brazil. °.|0 0480 0 5 |—-——-——St Michael’s | nome | 0 0 0 {bx 
C. Horse British} 0 16 0} 0.17 O {Hi/lOrchil.WeedCanary B.| 9 8 OO 0 oO \ 
a Inferior [1400 OF 0 O gg i~ 
a INDIGO, ———Cape de Verd .99 0 0 0 9 \-- 
— Guatimala Flora | 0 10 Of O 11 6 HtbJPITCH American . .|9 12 6 O15 6/C. 
oR Sobres} 0. 9 0} 010 6 Archangel 012 OF0 13 © lms 
-f eJ— Cortes; 0 5 3/0 8 9 |e Sweden 014 0015 o}— 
IB 2 \Carracca Flora -| 0 9 91910 6 British . | 911 OO11 @/— 
-§ ? ——Sobres) 0 8 3/0 9° 0)- |- (Carlow — Ist 516 06 0 0 |— 
Cortes} 0 5 3)0 8 OY Cork Ist} 514 01516 0 |— 
- Brazil , ‘ 10 3 010 4 6 KH Waterford ist} 5 14 0} 516 6 |~— 
ib, New Orleans purp| none 10 0 O jn. s Holland . 6 0 0610 0 j— 
C. Senne: Rparp uone |0 0 0 |” =°\ Friesland 6 0 0610 0 | 
bE a(Blue . 010 0010 6 |+/* | | Embden 5 0 0576 0 |— 
CH =\porple  . 0 8 6010 oL}o York Best | 2 0°03 3 0 | Fi 
Hb. = < Copper and violet 6 6 39 9 O|-T Cumberland | 218 O13 0 0 la» 
CH & Copper ‘ Jo 3 90 8 0 = 4 Baconnew | 3 6 o| 3 109 O/C. 
8 (Bourbon | || none |0 0 OL Beef india |3 0 O10 0 0 fai 
-— IRON British in bars [iS 0 0 0 O 0 IT.\l5 | 4 J Beef me. new) 715 0/8 5 0 |— 
ie in pigs |} 910 0} 0 9 O |i | 4 Ditto . 8 v0 Oo 0 Oli 
-§ ——OldSable . 07 0 02710 Of} I { Port India | 8 © 01810 Oj 
i ——New Sable ./22 0 0123 0 0} newmess 5 0 015 5 0 |ul 
“Ef ——Guriofs . 04 0 026 0 OF! | Hams York . 5005 5 ol. 
Archangel | 0 0 o 0 0 0 f- ~—<—- Cumberland) + 16 o| 5 40]/— 
——Swedish . [6 '0 O07 O 0 la —- Westphelia4 4 0'5°0 O|— 
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Currayts . 

Figs Faro . 
Turkey 
Plums French. 
Prunes new 
Muscatels . 
Bloom or Jar 
} Sun or Solis new 
Belvedere » 
Denia or Malaga 
Sultana . 
Lipari new 
Smyrna Black . 


RAISINS, &e, 
Wholesale Dealers Prices; 





410 





t Red new . 
Rags Hambro’ SPF 
rr 
FX 
——Halian fine .| 
Seconds 
Rice Carolina (new) 
bonded 
Kast India 
Rosiv English Black 
Yellow .| 


Ram Jamaica 
Leeward Island 

SACCARUM Saturni . 
Safiower 
Saltpetre Fa, in. Rough 
———--British Refined 
Smalts FFE 

FE 

oc 
——— M EB. 
Shumack Faro , 
Malaga . 
Oporte . 
Sicily 
——— American 
Goat Turkey 
— Mog:dore 
Lamb Italian 

Spanish 

Kid Italian 


—_—- 


Skins 


undressed|—— Spanish] 


Seal Greenl. 
—So. Fish tery 

Calf British . 
— For. salted 
. fPengalSkein 


1015 0 


FROM 
. 2 
4 8 
none 
0 
none 
2 16 
0 
0 0 
5 0 
00 0 
3 0 ¢O 
none | 
0 0 oO 
$$. ¢ as 
0 0 O 
3.0 0 
212 0 
118 0 
310 0} 
i9 0) 
5 0 
8 4 


ad, 
0) 
4 0 
0 
0 
re 
0 


SCOSCSOH$TUSCOCOHHLYOCSOYCYHOCHWOUNoCEN 





2 
1 


none 


017 0} 
0 4 6 
0 3 6 


eae 
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noaenac-~ 
ou 
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Sore wmseseo 
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ons 3 Moss, 
. 6 moss 
1 | Sectbealbeone 
Friuli first 
second 
Milan . 
Reggio 
Brutia 
Bergam 
Brescia 
Modena 
Piedm. 
Milen 


Thrown 16 oz. mee 16 oz. i a lb. 
toa tb. 
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2]Spices Cinnamon . . 


Bonded 
Cloves 


Mace Long 
Bonded 








sooaacooccoecocoac 


ecco 


al 
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| oe White 


Nutmegs « 
Bonded 
—Ginger BarbadoesW. 
Jamaica Black 
—_-. — White 
—— Pepper 


—— Light 


— Dust 
Lovg 


|—Pimento orJam. Pep. 


wry Malt 


Barrel 


=, 


pe a 
~_ Memel Hamm {& Stet. Dantzic Quebee Ameri 


Hogshead 
Pipe . 
Barrel Single 
ag 
Pipe Single 
Brack Hhd, . 
Pipe . 
Crown Hhd. 
Pipe 
Barrel . 
Long Head 
Short Head 
Pipe . 
Barrel . 
Brack Pipe 1 . 
2. 





Antigua . 
Barba. Clayed 3d 
2d 


Is 
Muscv. orbrown 





Dom. Nev. & Tor. 
GrenadaMuscuv 
Jamaica brown . 
widdling 
good 
fine . 
StKitts& Monts. 
Tabago & StVin. 
Surinam & Dem. 
Trinidad. . 
\ East India . 
he round tips 
middles 
a Faces 
/ Lumps very Bro. 
Retter ~ 
Middling 
Best 
Sing. Loa. Brown 
Middling 
Best 
Powder Loaves . 


Waterside Prices. 
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. FROM | TO ISI! FROM TO 3 
2s dif s. d. i= CC «dit s% @. 32 
TALLOW Tqwn Melt.) 4 16 0/0 0 0 C.| ————» Middling J} 0 1 101 2 # 
-——— Russian Yellow) 4 17 0} 0 O 0 wo —-—-—— Ordinary .|0 O011}0 1 O0]> 
White) 412 0,0 0 O -—|————Rappahanock 0 011/090 1 OH 
—_——--- Soap |} 413 0:0 0 0 |—- Carolina +0 O10 1 O44 
Rowgh Fataver.of3m.}0 5 7/0 O 0 |St}————Gevigia '0 O19'0 1 O4—- 
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